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WE ARE SPEECH 


L. L. ZIMMERMAN 


HE FACETIOUS REMARK seldom contains the solution to our prob- 
lems; yet it frequently serves to remind us of the extremes or 
even hazards which our enthusiasms can produce. Not too long ago, 
one of our students made the comment that it would only be a mat- 
ter of time until universities offering radio training would be setting 
up separate departments to insure a distinction between the newscast- 
ers who report the good news and those who report the bad. He also 
predicted the time would come when the theatre would set up 
special divisions to preserve the identity of the character actor, 
the ingenue, and the juvenile. Naturally, it was amusing to follow 
him to these extremes and visualize the whole dissolved or diluted 
to this impractical degree, but at the same time, his comment may 
have been an invitation to examine our point of view and our 
approach to a theatre program. It might just be time to ask whether 
or not we have refined our identity and function to a point where 
we have become too elite. As theatre personnel, do we consider our- 
selves the spoke or the wheel? Since we cannot, in the puritan 
phrase, blink that problem more, it remains for us to consider our 
function carefully and to establish the essential nature of our work. 
Insofar as the theatre is concerned, it may be altogether too easy 
for us to reduce our thinking to the point where we say: the theatre 
is an art: therefore, it is unique; therefore, it has a right to com- 
plete autonomy. Or in the event we fail to achieve that end, we may 
be tempted to rush out and try to affiliate with a fine arts division 
and don its awe inspiring creative halo. In either case, we are apt to 
formulate philosophies and objectives that ignore one basic fact. 
It is entirely too easy to forget that, for all of its composite nature, 
Mr. Zimmerman (Ph. D. Wisconsin, 1956) is Assistant Professor of Speech 
and Director of Theatre at the University of Florida. 
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the theatre is basically a spoken art; ours is the province of and 
responsibility for speech. Regardless of the actor’s skill at improvi- 
sation or pantomime, the theatre, as we normally find it, places a 
very obvious premium on his ability precisely to employ speech. 
Without the ability to organize and control vocal patterns, the actor 
cannot hope to fulfill his responsibility to the audience. He must, 
above all else, have an understanding of the elements of voice and be 
able to command them to a degree that will insure accurate com- 
munication of meanings and ideas. 

But that is not all; the actor’s skill in presenting the spoken 
word will help to determine whether or not we preserve the actual 
form of the drama. Granted, much of that problem rests in the 
director’s hands and it can be solved in part or degree by the care- 
ful application of production techniques. That does not, however, 
erase the fact the oral product is essential in defining the form into 
which the playwright has moulded his statement. Faced with this 
condition, the director has no choice but to try to make his actors 
achieve the oral proficiency and discipline native to the entire speech 
field. The best and most artistic use of settings and lights or even 
an uncanny ability to depict character and demonstrate emotion will 
not compensate for careless, inaccurate or meaningless speech pat- 
terns. We may combine several arts, yes; but, if we wish to insure 
their proper functioning within that combination, and if we wish to 
demonstrate a fidelity to the playwright’s purpose, we must attend 
to the fundamental problem implied by the term speech. When we 
approach the theatre honestly and in terms of its most basic ingredi- 
ent, we must admit, “we are speech.” 

It is also possible to approach this problem in another way. 
Instead of thinking in terms of the basic ingredient of theatre art, 
we can think in terms of its educational function. And here, again, 
we will find ourselves on ground commonly shared by all members 
of the speech field. For example, most of us are affiliated, in some 
way or degree, with a liberal arts program. Because we are a part 
of that program, we must keep in mind that our service is to the 
individual, an individual who is linked with and dependent upon 
a very patiently wrought culture. Those of us who teach in the 
area of drama, who by virtue of its key element are teachers of 
speech, accept the responsibility of acquainting the individual with 
that cultural heritage and, through our particular activities, prepare 
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him to add his contribution to it. Naturally those of us who work 
in the theatre deal with that portion of our heritage which has been 
preserved and transmitted by our poets and creative writers. Never- 
theless, when we acquaint students with these products and their 
various levels of meaning, we are performing a function identical 
with that being performed in the other speech areas. Or, putting it 
another way, are we performing a service so very different from that 
of the teacher of rhetoric and public address who is interested in the 
nature and form of man’s most careful thought? Just because we 
help the student explore a cultural product or pattern of thought 
designed for the stage, is our purpose so very different from that of 
the individual who examines the ideas and forms of expression 
which originated in political assemblies, in the lyceum or at the 
pulpit? And, if we use the theatre’s training potential to help indi- 
viduals achieve maximum effectiveness in expressing ideas, regard- 
less of whether they are his own or those of a playwright, aren’t we 
pursuing objectives similar to those governing work and experiment- 
ation throughout the field of speech? When we spend our efforts 
in this direction, isn’t our purpose parallel to that of the pathologist 
and our endeavors akin to his efforts to secure improved speech? 
The difference would seem to be in the level of proficiency we inherit 
from the student or patient, not in the communicative aim. For 
after all, the desire for improvement stems from the fact an individ- 
ual’s contribution to society can be proportional to his ability effec- 
tively to voice ideas and communicate the meanings behind our 
cultural patterns. Here I must conclude that, however different our 
materials, we of the theatre have a function in common with that 
being performed Ly our colleagues in other areas of speech. 

If we need further proof of unity, I think it can be found. We 
might find it in the ease with which we can cross area boundaries 
and in the benefits a person can acquire if he refuses to hold terri- 
torial lines too sacred. Please don’t misunderstand; I would not 
say it is impossible to direct plays and teach acting or drama with- 
out training in rhetoric or the sciences. Furthermore, I do not 
minimize the problem of finding time for essential drama courses in 
the tight schedules students sometimes bring us. But it is also pos- 
sible we sometimes become a bit too jealous of our brood and guard 
them too carefully for their own good. It’s true, of course, that the 
student’s first obligation is to know his area, but sometimes he may 
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know it better as a result of work beyond its specific confines. I, 
for one, will not accuse a student of wasting his time who enrolls 
in a course in the sciences, in discussion, or in public address. In 
the latter case, for example, it is highly possible he will become a 
better student of drama as a result of his acquaintance with the 
ideas and appeals that have been presented by our orators, and 
trends in drama may become more meaningful once he has an oppor- 
tunity to observe the effect of the times on platform speaking. I 
may be drummed out of the brotherhood, but I plan to continue 
to send drama students to studies on the itinerent preachers, the 
stump speakers, and the political rallies; I'll go right on asking 
them to study Peter Cartwright, Winans, and Tom Corwin. In fact, 
I might even remind the public address men that some of the speak- 
ing done by Burke and Fox came as the result of little Davey 
Garrick’s appearance in the galleries of Parliament and ask them to 
keep in mind the fact that Sheridan had two careers: one as a play- 
wright and manager; another, as a politician and orator. If we wish 
to continue in this vein, we need only to point out that an excursion 
into the sciences can add to the actor’s ability to communicate vocal- 
ly the emotion and argument of a play. Since these other areas can 
add breadth to the drama student’s plane of reference and skills, 
I find it hard to believe our differences are so very decisive. And, 
if they are not, perhaps we are justified in cautioning against ex- 
cessive isolationist enthusiasm. It might be wise for us to admit we 
can “both a borrower and a lender be.” 

Finally, so as not to be accused of jousting with windmills, we 
might take a very practical and even mercenary view of the prob- 
lem. If we try to avoid belonging to the speech field and insist on 
total independence, if we choose to go it alone, how successful can 
we expect to be? With administrators forced to justify each and 
every move, it is doubtful that our few theatre majors will loom as 
impressive as the service rendered by a department which provides 
all types of speech training including drama. Since the day to day 
problems of existence are becoming more complicated, there is good 
reason to remember our primary function and think in terms of the 
element that lies at the root of all our efforts. Perhaps when that 
is done, we will not only possess a new degree of purposiveness, 
but stand to gain materially as well. As yet, I have found no good 
reason to relinquish my conviction that we in theatre are speech; 
I remain adament. 
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SOME VALUES OF A STUDY OF RHETORIC AND 
PUBLIC ADDRESS IN A LIBERAL OR 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


KENNETH G. HANCE 


INCE IsocraTEs, about 400 B. C., declared that a study of 

Rhetoric is essential in a liberal education—in fact, is the very 
core of such education—the question concerning the place of rhe- 
torical training in education has occupied the attention of educators 
and non-educators alike. Such questions as the following have con- 
stantly been raised: Is this work no more than “making and do- 
ing,” or is it really “education”? Is it “cookery” (as Plato de- 
clared), or is it more? 

For an example of this questioning, let us turn to Donald Lemen 
Clark, Professor of Rhetoric at Columbia University, and hear him 
in his article in the Quarterly Journal of Speech for October, 1950: 
“Modern academic education, in colleges and universities at least, 
mistrusts . . . rhetoric. Academic leaders consider our arts as profes- 
sional—not a legitimate part of a liberal arts program. [They] in- 
volve exercises in mere skills. If not professional, they should be 
extra-curricular like football.” 

Additional evidence of this mistrust (perhaps misunderstanding) 
is found in a recent experience and development at Northwestern 
University. A few years ago, a committee was appointed to study 
the curricula of the freshman and sophomore years, primarily to 
inquire if they contain enough “liberal” or “general” education. 
When literature, foreign languages, sciences, social sciences, etc., 
were mentioned, the answer was an easy “yes.” However, when ac- 
counting, journalism, music (except Music Appreciation and Music 
History), and speech were mentioned, the answer was quite in- 
variably “no.” The observation went something like this: perhaps 
dramatic literature is a part of a liberal education, but not much 
else; the rest are “professional”—even “trade school”—subjects. 
While it is fair to say that the final report of the Committee on 
General Education does include a goal which refers to “the under- 
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standing and use of one’s language” and does admit certain courses 
in Rhetoric and Public Address, it was only after the expenditure of 
much time and energy on the part of some persons in Speech that 
the goal and the courses were admitted. 

I do not mean to imply that we in Speech are “suspect”—or 
that our work in Rhetoric and Public Address, for example, is not 
worthy of college credit (although Professor Clark does describe 
a situation very close to this). However, I do say that frequently 
we may be called upon to point out the relevance of this work to 
the basic aims of a “liberal” or “general” education—to demonstrate 
wherein it is not exclusively professional or a mere adjunct to the 
“basics” in such education. 

My purpose is to outline and suggest relations—some contribu- 
tions, perhaps—which a study of Rhetoric and Public Address may 
have, or may make, to a liberal education. The purpose is not to 
say that one must study Rhetoric and Public Address to be well 
educated, although I could devote all remaining time in describing 
the central position of Rhetoric (1) in Isocrates’ program of a liberal 
education, (2) in the Trivium of the Middle Ages (wherein Rhe- 
toric, Dialectic, and Grammar were the “basics”), or (3) in the 
Jesuit system of education which permeated all of France in the 
16th and 17th centuries (again, wherein Rhetoric was the all- 
pervading discipline). What I do wish to say is that these subjects 
make substantial contributions, and that these subjects may well be 
recognized in terms of these contributions. 

The plan will be as follows: first, to define some of the important 
terms in this topic; second, to consider some of the relations of 
Rhetoric to a liberal, or general, education; third, to consider some 
of the relations of Public Address to such an education; and finally, 
to consider a significant relationship which both Rhetoric and Public 
Address have to a “free society,” thus to a liberal education in that 
type of society. 


DEFINITIONS 


The term “Rhetoric” is here considered to mean that discipline 
which is concerned with the principles or theories of communication. 
Properly conceived, it includes principles governing Invention 
(inventio), Arrangement (dispositio), Style (elocutio), Memory 
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(memoria), and Delivery (pronuntiatio)—terms which we probably 
do not need to define here. The term “public address” is that field 
of study, or body of material, pertaining to speech-making. Proper- 
ly conceived, it includes not only the texts of speeches, but also 
biographical and historical materials (as well as others) pertaining 
to the amalgam of elements in a speaking situation (speaker, speech, 
audience, occasion, and historical background). 

The term “liberal education” is here defined as the materials 
and process embracing several disciplines or areas of knowledge 
designed, as one writer has said, “to break down barriers of time and 
space, enabling one to live more intelligently, humanely, and crea- 
tively.” It is that process or product which Cardinal John Henry 
Newman defined as “the education which gives a man a clear, con- 
scious view of his own opinions and judgments, a truth in develop- 
ing them, an eloquence in expressing them, and a force in urging 
them. It teaches him to see things as they are, to get right to the 
point, to disentangle a skein of thought, to detect what is sophistical, 
and to discard what is irrelevant.” Or perhaps it is that process 
which Owen D. Young had in mind when he asked the following 
questions as he spoke upon “A Final Examination for the Under- 
graduate” (a commencement address at his alma mater): (1) Have 
you enlarged your knowledge of obligations and increased your ca- 
pacity to perform them? (2) Have you developed your intuitions 
and made more sensitive your emotions? (3) Have you discovered 
your mental aptitude? (4) Have you learned enough about the 
machinery of society and its history to enable you to apply your 
gifts effectively? (5) Have you acquired skill in communication 
with others? (It is with the last two questions that we are particu- 
larly concerned here.) 

It is significant to observe that these definitions and conceptions 
of a liberal education include more than association with even a 
large body of material or knowledge. Rather, they imply a mastery 
of this material that is the product of, or is correlated with, processes 
of analysis, synthesis, and testing—processes which are not always, 
or necessarily, inherent in the material itself or which necessarily 
are the result of contact with this material. In short, these defini- 
tions imply that there should be more than “disordered and multi- 
farious phenomena, undisciplined, unorganized, and uncomposed” 
as Archibald MacLeish once said. It is significant, also, to note that 
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at least some of these definitions emphasize the importance of com- 
petence in expressing (in communicating), in “urging” one’s ideas. 

In essence, then, we may say that a liberal education looks to 
competence in handling or “ordering” material and in communicat- 
ing material, in addition to looking to other types of competence. 
With these thoughts in mind, let us turn to our investigation of 
Rhetoric and Public Address. 


RHETORIC 


In this connection we shall ask two questions: First, what does 
a study of Rhetoric contribute within the context of making knowl- 
edge meaningful and usable to the individual, irrespective of his 
problem of communicating with other persons? Second, what does 
such a study contribute within the context of making knowledge 
functional and meaningful in one’s attempts to communicate with 
his fellow men? 

Within the first context, it seems to me that Rhetoric, as defined, 
provides, first, important resources of analysis. It provides means of 
getting “at the heart of material,” at perceiving important relations 
of both association and causation—in short, of “disentangling a 
skein of thought.” Specifically, all good rhetorical theory provides 
the resources for asking important questions about any body of 
material, for finding the issues (the status, as some have said), for 
separating materials into layers or compartments of knowledge, 
based upon associational or causal, as well as other, relationships. 
In addition, it customarily provides important aids to analysis in the 
form of topoi of either material or formal relationships. One has 
only to recall, for instance, Aristotle’s “common,” material topoi 
of Possible and Impossible, Past Fact, Future Fact, and Degree; 
or similar formal topot of Cause and Effect, Induction, Identities, 
Division, Definition, and Opposites to see the implications here. 
Likewise, we see resources inherent in the several topoi associated 
with the process of status (finding the issues)), or in the many 
topoi provided for the analysis and synthesis of propositions of fact, 
value, and policy. 

Within the first context, Rhetoric provides, second, important 
resources of synthesis. Donald Lemen Clark said it most effectively, 
I believe, when he observed in his article in the Q/S for October, 
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1950, “In our liberal arts colleges it is rhetoric alone, as the cul- 
minating art of the arts of language, which is equipped to teach the 
student how to order his knowledge, to order his thoughts in speech 
and in writing. Perhaps I should have said organize.” Specifically, 
I see these resources of synthesis in the rhetorical doctrines regard- 
ing over-all patterns of organization, such as time, space, problem- 
solution, cause-effect, association, etc., and also in the principles 
regarding relations of facts and opinions, on the one hand, and 
inferences, on the other. 

Within the first context, Rhetoric provides, third, important 
tests of evidence and reasoning. It enables us to “see things as they 
are” by presenting principles regarding the nature and validity of 
the materials of the “phenomenal world” which are used as the raw 
materials of reasoning, whether used for inquiry or for proof. In 
addition, Rhetoric enables us to detect “what is sophistical” by 
presenting principles regarding the nature and validity of the rea- 
soning process (material and formal) which is associated with the 
analysis and interpretation of the materials of the universe. In 
short, Rhetoric provides the resources for testing what we find in 
the world and also what reasonings we do when we work with these 
materials of the universe. (Parenthetically, it may be observed 
that while there is some merit to the claim that Logic (as a discip- 
line and as a method) provides this ‘resource, there are two answers: 
(1) Logic may not include everything because it may be concerned 
only with formal matters; (2) Rhetoric, properly conceived, does 
this also; and in so doing, it makes an important contribution to 
learning. 

Thus it may be said that the person who is schooled in the 
principles and techniques of Rhetoric brings an interest, an insight, 
a discernment, and skills which are assets for scholarship in general 
as well as for that scholarship limited to a study of speaking in its 
various forms. 

Within the second context (communication), Rhetoric, as de- 
fined, appears to provide at least five important resources. First, 
it provides a warning concerning the need for analysis of persons 
and circumstances involved in the communicative process; and it 
also provides means for the conducting of this analysis. In short, 
it aids in communication by stressing a factor which is not inherent 
in the material to be communicated. Second, it provides resources 
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concerning analysis and synthesis, also selection and rejection, of 
materials for communication in the light of the foregoing consider- 
ation (audience analysis) and in the light of the material itself. 
Third, it provides resources concerning the “several pathways to 
the mind” in the form of the principles pertaining to the modes of 
development or of persuasion, and also the ethical, logical, and 
pathetic “artistic” processes in both expository and advocacy situa- 
tions. Fourth, it provides resources concerning the problem of 
style in communication—another factor not inherent in the material 
to be communicated. Fifth, “oral rhetoric” provides resources con- 
cerning the problems of the oral and visible codes in communication. 

It is important to note, furthermore, that Rhetoric is concerned 
with the handling of the material as well as with the factors of style 
and delivery. 

If it may be said that some other discipline than Rhetoric con- 
tains the resources for preparing materials for communication and 
for carrying on this process, the answer may well be: yes, some 
other label may be used to name the discipline or the process, but 
it must have the attributes which we have assigned to Rhetoric 
(and which have for 2,000 years been associated with Rhetoric). 
In any event, we are not as much concerned with the labels (even 
though they are useful) as we are with the recognition of the need 
for this discipline and this process, together with the application of 
this discipline in the rationale of a liberal education. 


Pusiic ADDRESS 


In this connection we shall ask essentially the same two ques- 
tions which we raised in connection with Rhetoric: First, what does 
a study of Public Address contribute within the context of providing 
knowledge and of making it meaningful and usable to the individual, 
irrespective of his problem of communicating with other persons? 
Second, what does such a study contribute within the context of 
making knowledge meaningful and functional in one’s attempts to 
communicate with his fellow men? 

Within the first context, Public Address provides, first, a liberal 
education in the exploration and synthesis of all of the materials and 
elements in the speech situation. In other words, thorough rhetorical 
criticism (which is essentially the careful study of speech-making) 
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forces one to make that very type of investigation which is implied 
in a liberal education. Specifically, it requires a study of history and 
and political science, plus sociology and economics (even theology 
and other disciplines) in order to reconstruct the social setting of 
a speech (the climate of opinion). Furthermore, it requires a study 
of biography in order to reconstruct the narrative of a speaker’s 
life and to interpret that narrative. In addition, a study of psy- 
chology and sociology is necessary in order to comprehend the na- 
ture of the occasion and the audience involved in the speech situa- 
tion. 

Nor is this all—a knowledge of ethics will help in the analysis 
of the ethos of the speaker, as will a knowledge of psychology and 
sociology. Other areas of competence will suggest themselves at 
once. In short, the process of rhetorical criticism is itself a liberal 
education in that it brings to bear a substantial number of disciplines 
and areas of subject-matter (a goal of a liberal educaion) and also 
requires an analysis and synthesis which are characteristic of the 
processes and goals of a liberal education, plus the application of 
careful value judgments which, also, are associated with this type 
of education. 

(It is true that it may be said that this analysis just made is 
“in reverse” —that a liberal education is required to do a good job 
in rhetorical criticism, that the study of Public Address does not 
make the contribution; rather, that it is the recipient of a contribu- 
ion from a liberal education. However, I believe that there are two 
answers to this observation. Certainly, all that is envisioned in a 
liberal education must be brought to bear in a careful study of 
Public Address; however, the reverse is also true in that there are 
end-products of rhetorical criticism which either do much to pro- 
vide a liberal education or which ably assist other disciplines in that 
task.) 

Within the first context, Public Address provides, second, a 
source of information regarding any given time, event, institution, 
movement, person, etc., in history or the current sense that is in 
addition to the sources of information more commonly employed. 
To put it another way, the literature of Public Address in the 
limited sense (speech materials only) supplements newspapers, 
magazines, state papers, biographies, etc., as sources of fact and 
of opinion. It provides additional “raw data” for the student to use 
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in his attempt to become acquainted with the world of the past and 
of the present. (In this connection it might be argued that a person 
could well attempt to study the world of the past and the present 
exclusively via the contents of speeches, lectures, and sermons, al- 
though it is possible that this is a somewhat extreme suggestion.) 

For an illustration of the extent to which the literature of Public 
Address (speech texts alone, in this case) has been used as the source 
of materials for a definitive study of the American scene, one has 
only to turn to Vernon L. Parrington’s Main Currents in American 
Thought and to his section entitled “Beginnings of Criticism.” Here 
it will be seen that in addition to histories, biographies, and novels, 
there is the use of “Speeches, Lectures, and Letters of Wendell 
Phillips” and also of the “Orations and Addresses of George William 
Curtis.” Also, when one turns to Merle Curti’s The Roots of Ameri- 
can Loyalty, he observes the quite extensive use of speeches as 
source materials. 

Perhaps this can be said in another way. Suppose that a student 
wishes to make a study of such movements as Conservatism and 
Liberalism in Religion; would not a study of speeches and sermons 
be an excellent supplementary source to other types of literature? 
Similarly, for a study of such a concept as Progress or of such a 
subject as Free Trade or Labor Unionism. In every instance, the 
literature of Public Address helps to broaden and also to intensify 
the study by providing additional sources of information to those 
provided by such “more traditional’ fields as the essay, the novel, 
biography, etc. 

Within the first context, it appears that Public Address pro- 
vides, third, a liberal education in that it offers a unique source 
of information and study. It does so because it represents what 
may be termed “the lowest common denominator” medium of see- 
ing, analyzing, synthesizing, and reporting both phenomena and 
also interpretations of these phenomena. To put it another way, 
Public Address contains not only about all of the ideas of the 
universe, but also these ideas as clarified by preparation for com- 
munication and by the process of communication itself. Here is 
indeed a different source of information concerning those ingredients 
which go into a body of knowledge comprising a liberal education. 

This point of view has been well stated by Ernest J. Wrage in 
his article entitled “Public Address: A Study in Social and Intellec- 
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tual History,” which appears in the Quarterly Journal of Speech of 
December, 1947: 


“Tdeal attain history in process, which includes transmission. The reach 
of an idea, its viability within a setting of time and place, and 
its modifications are expressed in a vast quantity of documentary 
sources, .. . Of these, not the least either in quantity or value, as 
Curti points out, are the lectures, sermons, and speeches. . . . [The 
speech] is a vehicle for the conveyance of ideas. It is a mode of com- 
munication by means of which something of the thought of the speak- 
er is incorporated and expressed in language in ways which make for 
ready comprehension and acceptance by one or more audiences. It is 
for the very reason that public speeches and lectures are prepared with 
a listening audience in mind that they serve so admirably in a study 
of social thought. For instance, an analysis of Lincoln’s rhetorical 
practice in this relationship makes it possible to come into a closer 
understanding of Lincoln’s thought patterns and of the ideas he sought 
to lodge in the minds of his audiences.” 


Within the second context (communication), a study of Public 
Address serves to provide innumerable models to the student in his 
attempt to meet another demand of a liberal education—skill in the 
expression of his ideas. It shows how others have handled both 
material and themselves in their attempts to communicate ideas— 
both as expositors and as advocates. 

Both time and good sense dictate that this point be developed 
briefly. The quotation from Wrage speaks to this topic as well as to 
the preceding point. A study of Lincoln, for example, shows how 
he handled his material in the process of communication. Similarly, 
a study of Jefferson Davis’ “Farewell to the Senate” shows how, 
among other things, he handled the concept of “burden of proof” 
and also the problem of proofs; or a study of Carl Schurz shows 
how at least one person handled the problem of adapting his material 
to a wide variety of audiences with a wide variety of backgrounds. 

Needless to say, a study of themes, treatment of material, lines 
of argument, modes of persuasion, analyses of occasions and audi- 
ences, patterns of arrangement, the nature of the parts of a com- 
position, elements of word choice and word composition, plus all 
of the factors of delivery, should assist a student in his attempt to 
acquire some of the attributes of a liberal education—competence 
in the expression or communication of his ideas. What we are say- 
ing here is, in essence, that a study of Public Address provides a set 
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of models, and that the analysis of these models is an important 
factor in meeting one of the goals of a liberal education. 


RHETORIC, PuBtic AppREsS, AND A “FREE SOCIETY” 


As stated at the outset, we have one additional relationship to 
consider—a relationship which both Rhetoric and Public Address 
have to a “free society” and, indirectly, to a liberal education in 
that type of society. If this analysis seems to be somewhat unusual 
or strained in that it appears to equate liberal education and free 
society too naively or superficially, so be it. However, to the extent 
that many, if not all, of the objectives of a liberal education are 
consonant with a free society (or to the extent that a free society 
fosters the idea of a liberal education, and vice versa) this much 
seems to be true: a study of Rhetoric and Public Address gives a 
person a clear (or clearer) concept of, and a deeper appreciation 
for, the nature of a democratic society. It stresses respect for per- 
sons, ideas, and communication in society. In fact, one cannot long 
study the principles of Rhetoric and the processes of Public Address 
without becoming aware of the centrality of these factors in life. 
Properly conceived, the principles of Rhetoric by implication decry 
the use of force, recognize both rational and emotional elements in 
persons and the necessity of keeping these in view, insist upon the 
integrity of ideas (in fact, provide means of exposing the lack of 
such integrity), and insist that communication of ideas among per- 
sons is the very essence of a workable and responsible society. 

Similarly, the record of Public Address shows that a free society 
and “full-blown” Public Address go hand-in-hand. From the days 
of Greece and Rome to the present day, this phenomenon is con- 
stantly evident in the records of not only deliberative but also other 
types of Public Address. 

A summary is probably unnecessary—merely the somewhat cate- 
gorical statement that Rhetoric and Public Address appear to have 
much to contribute to a liberal education not only in that they 
should aid in the development of communication skills but that they 
should assist in making knowledge meaningful and usable, irrespec- 
tive of one’s problem of communicating with his fellow men. It is 
this two-fold contribution that, in my judgment, needs to be kept 
in mind. 
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PUBLIC OPINION REGARDING THE 
CAUSES OF STUTTERING 


Sot ADLER 
INTRODUCTION 


HE INFORMATION shared by the lay public in regard to stutter- 
1 ing is often scanty and distorted. This study investigated the 
diversified ideas about the cause(s) of stuttering that people in 
Johnson City, Tennessee (population 40,000) believe to be true. 

This research was conceived as follows: During the course of 
therapy with three adolescent, female stutterers, each girl was re- 
quired to make several daily telephone calls; the purpose was to 
promote “objectivity.” During subsequent therapy sessions these 
telephone calls were discussed in detail. It became evident that 
many different reactions were expressed by the public in response 
to: “Hello, I’m . I am taking a poll; can you 
please tell me what you think is the cause of stuttering?” The pa- 
tient always voluntarily stuttered during the delivery of the ques- 
tion. Each girl was instructed to write down the responses of the 
public and to indicate whether the listener was (1) male or female, 
(2) adult or teenager, and (3) of professional or non-professional 
status. The telephone calls were made five days a week for two con- 
secutive months. 





RESULTS 


Three hundred and thirty-five people responded to the tele- 
phone survey: there were 117 males, 218 females, 257 adults, 78 
teenagers; 56 were of professional status,! and 279 of non-profes- 
sional status. 

Six major reasons were given as the causes of stuttering: (1) 
nervousness, (2) birth injury, (3) poor teaching, (4) organic dis- 
order, (5) frustration, and (6) heredity. Reasons which were given 

Mr. Adler (Ph.D., The Ohio State University, 1956) is Associate Professor 
of Health Education and Director of the Speech and Hearing Clinic at East 


Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 
'This includes medical doctors, dentists, lawyers, clergymen, and nurses. 
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only once or twice were counted in the category termed (7) others, 
and finally, all the “I don’t know” responses were categorized under 
(8) don’t know. 


TABLE I. RESPONSES MADE BY MALE AND FEMALE TELEPHONE 
LISTENERS REGARDING THE CAUSE(S) OF STUTTERING 











No.of No. of 

Males _— Per Cent Rank _ Response Rank _— Per Cent Females 
60 51.28% 1 Don’t Know 1 48.17% 105 
29 24.79% 2 Others 3 14.21% 31 
13 11.11% 3 Nervousness 2 21.10% 46 
6 5.13% 4 Frustration 4 8.26% 18 
5 4.27% 5 Birth Injury 6 1.83% 4 
2 1.71% 6-7 Organic Disorder 5 3.67% 8 
z 1.71% 6-7 Heredity 7-8 1.38% 3 
0 0.00% 8 Poor Teaching 7-8 1.38% 3 
117 100.00% 100.00% 218 





The responses made by male and female telephone listeners are 
compared in Table I. Approximately half the population in each 
sample had no idea as to the cause of stuttering. The cause most 
often stated was nervousness (males, 11.11 per cent and females, 
21.10 per cent). The next most common cause was thought to be 
frustration (males, 5.13 per cent and females, 8.26 per cent). The 
four other categories received far fewer responses. 


TABLE II. RESPONSES MADE BY ADULT AND TEENAGER TELEPHONE 
LISTENERS REGARDING THE CAUSE(S) OF STUTTERING 











No. of No. of 

Adults Per Cent Rank Response Rank Per Cent Teenagers 
120 46.69% 1 Don’t Know 1 58.98% 46 
50 19.46% 2 Nervousness 3 11.54% 9 
47 18.29% 3 Others 2 15.38% 12 
18 7.00% 4 Frustration 4 6.42% 5 
8 3.11% 5 Organic Disorders 5-6 2.56% 2 
7 2.72% 6 Birth Injury 5-6 2.56% 2 
5 1.95% 7 Heredity 7-8 1.28% 1 
2 0.78% 8 Poor Teaching 7-8 1.28% 1 


257 100.00% 100.00% 78 
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In Table II one can compare the responses of teenagers to adults. 
Approximately 12 per cent greater number of teenagers had no idea 
as to the cause of stuttering (58.98 per cent), whereas, 46.69 per 
cent of adults did not know. Nervousness was again presented as 
the major cause of stuttering by both groups while frustration was 
the second major cause. 


TaBLe III. RESPONSES MADE BY PEOPLE OF PROFESSIONAL AND 
Non-PROFESSIONAL STATUS REGARDING THE CAUSE(S) OF 

















STUTTERING 

en of No. of Non- 
Professional Per Cent Rank Response Rank Per Cent Professionals 

21 37.50% 1 Don’t Know 1 51.61% 144 

16 28.579 2 Others 3 16.85% 47 

8 14.29% 3 Nervousness 2 18.63% 52 

6 10.71% 4 Frustration 4 5.02% 14 

4 7.14% 5 Birth Injury 7 1.43% 4 

1 1.79% 6 Organic Disorder 5 3.23% 9 

0 0.00% 7-8 Heredity 6 2.15% 6 

0 0.00% 7-8 Poor Teaching 8 1.08% 3 

56 100.00% 100.00% 279 





Table III compares the responses of professional people to people 
of non-professional status. Thirty-seven and a half per cent of the 
professionals had no idea regarding the cause of stuttering as com- 
pared to 51.61 per cent of the non-professionals. While this indicated 
that a high percentage of professionals expressed no opinion as to 
the cause of stuttering, it is markedly lower than the non-profes- 
sionals exhibited. It is interesting that nervousness still is proposed 
as the most common cause of stuttering (14-29 per cent) to be fol- 
lowed by frustration (10.71 per cent), and birth injury (7.14 per 
cent). 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


Three hundred and thirty-five people were contacted in a tele- 
phone survey regarding the cause(s) of stuttering. Of this number 
186, or a little more than half the sample tested, had no idea as to its 
cause. Some of these people followed up their “I don’t know” re- 
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sponses by such intolerant comments as: “You belong in an insane 
asylum,” “You’re sick,” and discontinued the telephone call. Sixty- 
one people gave reasons that were counted in an other category since 
these reasons were given only once or twice. These reasons are 
typified by the following: (1) they are red-headed and bow-legged, 
(2) they talk faster than they think, (3) they were tickled as a 
baby, and etc. 

Nervousness was given by all groups as the most common cause 
of stuttering. The second most common cause was frustration. 

This study reflected the paucity of knowledge concerning teh 
cause of stuttering of a small sample of people in a Southern city, 
It indicated the need to disseminate information about stuttering. 
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FRANCES WRIGHT: EGALITARIAN REFORMER 
ANTHONY HILLBRUNER 


The spread of and increase of knowledge alone can enable man to dis- 
tinguish that the true interests of each point to the equal liberties, 
equal duties, and equal enjoyment of all, and that then only, will the 
principles set forth in the first national instrument of American Gov- 
ernment, the Declaration of Independence by practically exhibited.1 


N THE VAST and varied panorama of the American scene, few 
| women can be found who have played a more interesting part in 
the life of their times than did Frances Wright in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Author, experimenter in gradual emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, a firm believer in the perfectability of mankind 
and womankind, she was best known for her lectures on equality, 
political liberty, social reform, and free thought. 

Frances Wright had much to say about reforms to make prac- 
tical the equality of man. And, although her views wielded only a 
modicum of impact upon her times, they are part of an interesting 
chapter in American intellectual and social history. It is natural, 
then, that her contributions to the egalitarian ideal are the prime 
emphases of this study. The study itself shall be conducted almost 
wholly by an examination of her lectures and speechmaking since 
“adequate social and intellectual history cannot be written without 
reference to public speaking as it contributed to the ideas injected 
into public consciousness”;? and since, too, Wright made her main 
contributions to the idea of equality through the spoken word. 

Before a clear delineation of Wright’s thinking on the concept of 
equality can be made, however, it will be necessary to provide a 
short contextual and historical background. This will be done in 
the first place, by some consideration of Wright herself, and by a 
few words on the social and intellectual milieu; and in the second by 
an explanation of the background of the concept itself. When this is 

Mr. Hillbruner, (Ph.D., Northwestern, 1953) is Assistant Professor of 
Speech at Los Angeles State College, and a frequent contributor to the several 
publications in the field of speech. 

*Frances Wright, Course of Popular Lectures, (New York: Office of the 
Free Enquirer, Hall of Science, 1829), 8. 


"Ernest J. Wrage, “Public Address: A Study in Social and Intellectual 
History,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXIII (Dec., 1947) 457. 
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accomplished, a specific, chronological explication of her ideas on 
egalitarian reform as manifested in her speaking will be made. 


I 


Of Scotch parentage, Frances Wright was born in Miln’s Build- 
ings, Hethergate, Dundee, the 6th of September, 1795. Her parents 
having died when she was two, she was brought up as a ward in 
the comfortable, conservative London household of Duncan Camp- 
bell, her maternal grandfather, where every care was given to pro- 
vide her with the best education possible. Taking advantage of the 
opportunity afforded her, she applied herself to science, languages 
and the arts. To complete her education, she was given the oppor- 
tunity to travel abroad. Instead of choosing the continent for this 
educational hegira, as was the vogue at that time, she surprised 
everyone by going to the United States. 

The outcome of this 1818 visit was her book, Views of Society 
and Manners in America, which was written in a tone of apprecia- 
tion very unusual among European authors of that day. The book 
led to her friendship with General Lafayette, through whose influ- 
ence she visited Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, and dis- 
cussed the slavery problem with them. From these discussions she 
slowly evolved the plan of gradual emancipation which she later 
followed at Nashoba, near Memphis, Tennessee. 

Ideologically Frances Wright attacked entrenched and institu- 
tionalized religion and the influence of churches in politics, as well 
as the existing system of education based on authority. On the posi- 
tive side she was primarily concerned with rights for women and 
the enhancement of those rights through education. In general, her 
writing reflected the ideas she had attempted to popularize in a 
Course of Popular Lectures, a compilation of her most widely ad- 
mired lectures and addresses. Delivered to an America awakening 
and eager for reform, they became part of that period now known 
to us as the “Age of the Common Man.” 

The social and intellectual climate during this Age was an 
extremely interesting one. The United States was still a young coun- 
try, strong, robust, brawling, somewhat lawless, and without much 
tradition in culture or the law. The roots of industrialism were 
spreading, and banks and banking grew as a result of the necessary 
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credit facilities which the expansion of trade and transportation 
forced upon the business man. 

Intellectually, too, strides were being made; for, although the 
common schools were in a deplorable condition and higher educa- 
tion but a modest element, the people began to respect art, science, 
and literature. Accompanying this intellectual advance came the 
slow advance of political and social democracy, with the plain people 
taking a more and more active role in intellectual life than ever 
before. As a result they were interested in what a reformer such as 
Frances Wright had to say. 

But before considering her egalitarian ideals it might not be 
amiss to spend a few moments with the ideal itself. T.V. Smith 
suggests the importance of the concept when he states that ‘““Demo- 
cracy is a state of mind concerning every individual—a state of 
mind, therefore, about Equality .... [and] equality is but a re- 
minder that if liberty is good for the few, it is also good for all.’ 
And Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. argues that “Born in revolution, 
‘conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal’, America from its beginning has charted its his- 
tory and its politics by the morning star of equality.’”’* 

An almost traditional motif by the 1830's, it nonetheless has a 
long history as one of the motivating ideals in the progress of civil- 
ization. Already a healthy young idea in early Greek times, when 
equality before the law, and equal respect for all was the emphasis, 
it later was given religious significance by the early Hebrews and 
Christians. During the middle ages it underwent further mutations 
when it was modified by St. Thomas Aquinas to mean spiritual 
equality only, that is that men were equal in the eyes of God, but 
not equals on earth. Then molded into shape abroad by Calvin, 
Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau; by Thomas Hooker, Roger Wil- 
liams, and John Wise in early America, and finally by Sam Adams 
and Tom Paine in the time of the Revolution, this egalitarian 
motif was cast upon the world by Jefferson in that epoch making 
document, the Declaration of Independence. This is the real start- 
ing point of the concept in America. It was to be both affirmed and 
denied by many throughout the years. Frances Wright falls into 

®‘T. V. Smith and Eduard C. Lindeman, The Democratic Way of Life, (New 
York: The New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 1951), 79. 


“Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., The Vital Center, (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., 1949), 157. 
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the former category, staunchly advocating the inherent egalitarian 
ideals of the Declaration, and striving to make them more mean- 
ingful and practical. Equality, then, equality in education, equality 
of the sexes, and a general affirmation of equalitarianism were her 
main themes in her speechmaking. 


II 


Frances Wright was well endowed with the mental character- 
istics for success on the platform as well as with the physical quali- 
ties for that success. Mrs. Fanny Trollope, said of her that “Her 
tall and majestic figure, the deep and almost solemn expression of 
her eyes, the simple contour of her finely formed head, her garment 
of plain white muslin, which hung around her in folds that recalled 
the drapery of a Grecian statue, all contributed to produce an 
effect unlike anything that I had ever seen before, or ever expected 
to see again.” 

This effect on her listeners, although often influential as an aid 
in the delineation of her ideas, at times led to consequences which 
were not always as beneficent. Often she bore the mark of persecu- 
tion, drank the poison of calumny, or bore the cross of martyrdom. 
Nevertheless she went forth, agitating for reform, well aware of the 
ramifications. 

An advocate of free thought in the Paine tradition, she devoted 
her persuasive platform powers to the proposition that the energies 
of America should be dedicated to liberty and equality in fact as 
well as in name. As articulate in her speeches as she was in the 
Free Enquirer, the organ she edited, her first inundation in the 
hurly-burly world of platform speaking—a Fourth of July Address 
at New Harmony, Indiana in 1828,—became a subject of conversa- 
tion. It was the first time that a woman was chosen as the main 
speaker on such an important occasion as a patriotic Independence 
Day rally. Her success opened up a whole new world for her ener- 
gies, and broke the ground for the many women speakers that soon 
were to follow her example. 

This instantaneous platform success on behalf of the ideals of 
the “Age of the Common Man” brought her the support of the 
Jacksonians, but it also brought her the vilification of the daily 
press. The influence of the latter soon forced her to hold her meet- 

*Richard Garnett, “Frances Darusmont,” Dictionary of National Biography, 


Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee (eds.), (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
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ing and give her speeches in the fields. But even here attempts to 
prevent her speaking almost brought rioting and bloodshed. 

The speeches themselves were, like Fanny Wright herself, 
simple, direct, forceful. Generalizations were usually (but not al- 
ways) supported by evidence of a more specific nature and of a 
type that could readily be understood and appreciated by a wide, 
diversified and sometimes untutored audience. Analogies, too, and 
reiteration as well as irony and a plain style were her tools. Her 
main strength, however, lay in the message she had to convey, 
and the hard-hitting honesty and sincerety she brought to this prin- 
cipal purpose,—the emancipation of the public mind. 

This emancipation was to be brought about through a call for 
equality in education in order to acknowledge the principle of hu- 
man equality. Hailing with delight the appearance of increasing 
numbers of her own sex at her lectures, she explained why she felt 
called upon to address her remarks to the underprivileged in gen- 
eral and to women in particular. “. . . Until equality prevail in 
condition, opportunity, and instruction, it is everywhere to the 
least favored in these advantages that I most especially and anxi- 
ously include.”’® she said. 

Equality in education was to Frances Wright at the bottom of, 
and a necessary prerequisite to, liberty as well as equality. “Let us 
now examine whether liberty, properly interpreted, does not involve 
among your inalienable rights as citizens and human beings, the 
right of equal means to instruction,”? she early declared. And the 
process brings a justification and a rationalization for the benefits 
of instruction: “Have ye given a pledge, sealed with the blood of 
your fathers, for the equal rights of human kind sheltered within 
your confines? What means the pledge? or what understand you by 
human rights? But understand them as ye will, how are men to be 
secured in any rights without instruction? how to be secured in the 
equal exercise of those rights without equality of instruction?”s 

Then, in order to clarify the objectives of knowledge nad instruc- 
tion, Wright explained and defined what she meant by the terms: 

*Wright, op. cit., p. 38. 


"Ibid., p. 48. 
*Ibid. 
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“By instruction understand me to mean knowledge—just knowl- 
edge; not talent, not genius, not inventive mental powers. These 
will vary in every human being; but knowledge is the same for 
every mind, and every mind may and ought to be trained to receive 
it.”’® 

With this definition, explanation, and understanding of instruc- 
tion and knowledge, she did not fall into the trap of many a re- 
former and utopian thinker,—that of ignoring the individual differ- 
ences which she knew were inherent in humanity. Every individual, 
however, could profit from instruction. 

Thus, despite the fact that she was addressing herself, in large 
part, to the underprivileged, Wright did not really mean that only 
one class or group would profit at the expense of another from 
such a promulgation of knowledge. “Nor let the rich imagine that 
such a plan of education would not advantage them equally with 
the poor,” she explained. “What is the education they now com- 
mand? At once false, imperfect, and expensive.”2® Accordingly 
this specious education can be obviated then, only if everyone is 
educated. She put it this way: “Nor let them imagine that any 
can be well trained until a// are well trained.” 

But to gain this end certain reforms in the present educational 
structure would be needed. Instead, then, she stated, “of endow- 
ing as is now the custom, colleges for the erroneous education of 
the few, we shall see spread throughout the land, national institu- 
tions for the rational education of the many. To this primary ob- 
ject will then be directed the legislation of all the states; to the 
same object the taxation of all the states.’’12 

The idea of a government’s aiding the people in acquiring a 
more equal education soon became one of her pet theories. Often 
it was that she emphasized it, as, for instance, in a later lecture on 
“Morals,” which echoed the same theme. But the call for reform 
in the educational structure here included others in addition to the 
basic one of state assistance. Educational reform was advocated as 
a clear aid to a republican society. The gains from equal educa- 
tion, she felt would be manifold. Not only would true republicanism 
prevail and effective republicanism function in the country as a 
°1bid. 

I bid., p. 81 
“Ibid. 
*31bid., pp. 81-2. 
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result of this education, but in addition, the opinions of the people 
would gain a new and just unity, stemming, as they would, from 
what she termed a “correct” conception of facts and evidence. 
“One observation, not without its practical importance,” she stated 
in another address, “yet occurs to me on the subject of opinions. 
While our first duty is correctly to form our own, it is doubtless our 
further duty to assist in the formation of those of others. How this 
may alone be done we have seen; namely by presenting facts to 
the mind; in other words, by organizing a plan of uniform and uni- 
versal instruction in all the branches of positive knowledge, by 
which means all men, being gradually put in possession of the same 
correct evidence, may be gradually led to the formation of just 
and coinciding opinions.”’13 

An understanding of evidence, facts, and opinion in the some- 
what narrow sense, as delineated above, was perhaps an overly 
naive conception on the part of Wright, the reformer. Such factors 
as inherent conditioning, the position from which facts are viewed, 
the philosophic predilections possible of espousal, and self-interest, 
—whether enlightened or not,—all have a way of modifying con- 
clusions stemming even from the same evidence. Nevertheless, her 
thinking provided an effective basis for implementing the easy 
political egalitarian generalizations of her time. What Wright really 
advised was that political equality was not enough. What Americans 
had to remember, she believed, and she felt it her duty to reiterate, 
was that equality meant not the mere equality of political rights, 
however valuable these were (and of course they were extremly so), 
but equality of instruction and knowledge. 

A summary of Wright’s ideas on equality of education which 
were to serve as a prelude to the equality of man are nowhere better 
shown than in her Fourth of July Address in 1829. Given at a time 
when the Declaration was still the main theme of the celebrations, 
she stated then “‘that the right of equal instruction should have been 
enumerated among those human rights which preface your constitu- 
tional codes; and that the first act of a self-governing people should 
have been that of organizing a plan of rational and republican edu- 
cation, in unison with the bold declaration we are called on this day 
to celebrate, and which if practically attempted at the close of your 
revolutionary struggle, would have rendered you, at this hour, in 


8Tbid., p. 140. 
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fact, what your are as yet only in theory—a people equal in rights, 
free in the exercise of those rights, and happy in the result of that 
exercise.”14 

* * 2 


Although the philosophy of Wright reflected the theme of equal 
education, other aspects of the equalitarian doctrine were not neg- 
lected. Without doubt the next in importance was her concern for 
the equality of the sexes. This concern was a paramount one, not 
only because of the injustice done to womankind throughout his- 
tory, but because such equality would enhance the development 
of the whole people. ‘However novel it may appear,” she said, 
“T shall venture the assertion that, until women assume the place in 
society which good sense and good feeling alike assign to them, 
human improvement must advance but feebly.”25 

It was her object to show that before anyone could engage suc- 
cessfully in the work of inquiry, a certain kind of co-operation was 
needful, and no co-operation could be effective which did not em- 
brace the two sexes on a foundation of equality. Because, to her, 
this alone was not enough, however, she related the large objective 
of equality of the sexes to that larger one,—that of all mankind,— 
by declaring that “no co-operation in this matter can be effective 
which does not embrace human beings on a footing of equality.”’16 

Magnificent as such an articulation was for her day, even this 
was not enough for the “free enquirer.” Hence she not only showed 
the advantages of equality for the people of the United States, but 
she also indicated what the outcome would be if the present in- 
equalities prevailed. She urged that men examine more closely the 
relation between the sexes. “Let them not imagine that they know 
ought of the delight which intercourse with the other sex can give, 
until they have felt the sympathy of mind with mind, and heart 
with heart; until they bring into that intercourse every affection, 
every talent, every confidence, every refinement, every respect, 
until power is annihilated on one side, fear and obedience on the 
other, and both restored to their birthright—equality. Let none 
think that affection can reign without it; or friendship or esteem. 

“Ibid., p. 196. 


*Ibid., p. 44. 
1°1bid., p. 45. 
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Jealousies, envyings, suspicions, reserves, deceptions—these are the 
fruits of inequality. Go, then! and remove the evil first from the 
minds of women, then their condition, and then from your laws.’’17 

Thus love and personal relationships between the sexes also 
would be enhanced. Meeting on the common ground of equality, 
the growth of all would be fostered. Womankind would journey 
alongside mankind on the road of equality to a happier and more 
useful life. 


While attempting to strengthen equalitarian concepts by pleas 
for equal education and equal consideration for women, Wright did 
not neglect some of the larger philosophical ramifications of the 
doctrine such as the relationship between liberty and equality, and 
the essential meaning of the abstract philosophical concept itself. 

In dealing with the former—the liberty-equality relationship 
—she granted that, “Your political institutions have taken equality 
for their basis; your declaration of rights, upon which your institu- 
tions rest, sets forth this principle so vital and inviolate.”18 The 
relationship, she thought, was a fundamental one. “Equality is the 
soul of liberty; there is, in fact, no liberty without it—none that 
cannot be overthrown by the violence of ignorant anarchy, or sapped 
by the subtilty [sic] of professional craft.”19 

The close relationship of liberty and equality is further clarified 
when Wright pointed out the great discrepancy between the ideals 
themselves, and the actual practices in the social and economic 
sphere pertaining to them. “Who speaks of liberty while the hu- 
man mind is in chains?” she asked, “Who of equality while the 
thousands are in squalid wretchedness, the millions harrassed with 
health-destroying labor, the few afflicted with health-destroying 
idleness, and all tormented by health-destroying solicitude? Go! 
mark all the wrongs and the wretchedness with which the eye and 
ear and the heart are familiar, and then echo in triumph and cele- 
brate in jubilee the insulting declaration—all men are free and 
equal.”20 

Thus in a scornful and ironical vein, did the reforming zeal of 


‘Ibid., p. 55. 
8Ibid., p. 46. 
I bid., pp. 46-7. 
*°Ibid., p. 157. 
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Wright illuminate the importance of liberty to equality in her 
analysis of the relationship of the two concepts. 

In dealing with the second facet of the egalitarian doctrine,—the 
essential meaning of the ideal itself, Fanny Wright also minced no 
words. After explaining, clarifying and analyzing its relationships 
to education, to womankind, and to liberty, she paused “to consider 
the immortal words, . . . . ‘All men are born free and equal!’ ”’, and 
explained them by saying, “All men are born free and equal! That 
is: our moral feeling acknowledge it to be just and proper, that we 
respect those liberties in others, which we lay claim to for ourselves: 
and that we permit the free agency of every individual, to any 
extent which violates not the free agency of his fellow creatures.’’21 

But was this amplification of the golden rule, ‘““Do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you” practiced in the United 
States? Unfortunately not, for, to paraphrase Wright, inequality 
rather than equality reigned in America. The central problem was 
that the people spoke of equality, but were divided into classes; 
they espoused self-government, but did not fit themselves to govern. 
A self-governing people should understand the nature and object 
of government. What did they do, however? They professed equal 
representation, but possessed no equal instruction. How could they 
profess equal rights without equal instruction?22 

The resolution of these difficulties led only to one end, in the 
view of Wright: understanding the true nature of equality; and 
then doing the work of reform. “Equality, then,” she declared, 


we have shown to have its seat in the mind. A proper cultivation 
of the faculties would ensure a sufficiency of that equality for all 
ends of republican government, and for all the modes of social enjoy- 
ment. The diversity in the natural powers of different minds, as 
decided by physical organization, would then only be a source and 
agreeable variety. All would be capable of appreciating the peculiar 
of each; and each would perceive that his interests, well understood, 
were in unison with the interests of all.23 


Practically at all times concerned with the interests of all, then, 
she concluded by suggesting that equality be present not only at 
birth,—as some interpretation of the Declarations had it,—but 
throughout life. “The power that was with your father is with you,” 

*1Ibid., p. 49. 


*21bid., p. 220. 
**Ibid., pp. 47-8. 
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was her statement. “If they declared you equals at the birth, do 
you prepare the next generation to be equals throughout life.”?+* 


CoNCLUSION 


It is no exaggeration to say that up to her time in America, and 
in fact for some generations after, nowhere in the utterance of any 
individual has there been such an understanding and advocacy of 
equalitarianism as in the speaking of Frances Wright. Taking her 
cue from the Declaration of Independence as a basic philosophy, 
she sought to implement the generalizations of that document by 
making them into specific propositions and even into actualities. 
This action was to be accomplished both practically and philo- 
sophically. 

From the practical viewpoint, the accomplishment would take 
place by making education equally available to all; a statewide 
system of schools sponsored by the government was to be the in- 
strument to attain this end. Only in this fashion could the inequal- 
ities be abolished and true equality reign. Unique also was her 
advocacy not only of equal education for women, but also of con- 
sidering them the equals of men in all endeavor as well as in the 
social and intellectual milieu. Only in this way could equality for 
all be accomplished. 

From the philosophical view, too, Wright brought to bear new 
insights about equalitarian doctrine. A true Republic, such as the 
Americans ostensibly aspired to, she thought, needed the founda- 
tion of equality for its proper functioning. Equality too, was essen- 
tial to liberty; there could not be liberty for the few, until there 
was liberty for all. 

Frances Wright was far ahead of her time in calling for a more 
equalitarian society through the means of more equal instruction 
for both men and women. That many of the ideas themselves have 
taken concrete form is evidenced in the greater equality of suffrage 
for women, and in the widespread system of public schools and col- 
leges disseminating more nearly equally the knowledge necessary for 
a better functioning of our democracy. Thus the egalitarian ideal 
that was espoused by Wright, spawned during the rise of the com- 
mon man, helped to set in motion those practical forces which have 
aided in making our society what it is today. 


*Ibid., p. 197. 











PREPARING STUDENTS IN ORAL 
INTERPRETATION FOR CONTESTS 


SARA LowREY 


enjoying a minister’s sermon, even when dull. He said, “I 
often enjoy what the minister does not say.” How he applies this 
idea I do not know, but it has given me many profitable experiences. 
It has turned what might have been negative responses into positive 
constructive channels. When, for example, a speaker says something 
with which I do not agree or when I think he falls short of develop- 
ing his topic, I say to myself, “All right, what would you say?” 
Did you ever try to concentrate on two speeches at once: the one 
you were hearing and the one you might give if you were the 
speaker? Why don’t you try it now? I am suggesting at the outset 
that it is your privilege to disagree with me. I think it is your 
responsibility to do so if it leads us to better concepts. I hope there 
will be opportunity for general discussion on this program. I should 
be interested in your appraisal of what is said even if you do not 
agree with me. 

Professor McBath asked me to discuss student preparation for 
contests in Oral Interpretation. My first suggestion is to shift the 
emphasis away from winning. We like for our contestants to win, 
but winning the judge’s decision should not be uppermost in our 
minds. There are too many variables in speech contests for us even 
to wish to center our interests, or that of our students, on winning. 
What about the ideal of failure? Are there not times when it is 
more successful than success? As Browning says, “Shall life succeed 
in that it seems to fail?” The judge’s decision may not be the best 
test of success in contests. Browning also said, “A man’s reach 
must exceed his grasp.” Literature at its best may be a glorious 
failure since it is a reach for a form which adequately discloses 
a truth. 


A PROMINENT TEACHER of speech suggested an effective way of 


Miss Lowrey (M.A., Baylor University, 1923) is Professor of Speech and 
Chairman of the Department of Speech at Furman University. A recognized 
leader in the areas of Oral Interpretation and Speech Education, Miss Lowrey 
originally read this paper before the annual convention of the Speech Asso- 
ciation of America in Boston, August, 1957. 
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How should a contestant in oral interpretation be trained? It 
is difficult to set up a formula. I shall attempt ‘to tell you some of 
the things I do and why, hoping you may get some new ideas or a 
new appraisal of your own procedure. I first ask the student, “What 
do you want to read?” 

Perhaps we need frequently to remind ourselves that our pur- 
pose is to assist the student with his education. Are some of us 
so jealous of our own position that we forget our function is to 
direct students to think for themselves? St. Augustine said, “Who 
is so stupidly curious as to send his son to school in order that he 
may learn what the teacher thinks.” Kalil Gebran says, “No man 
can reveal to you aught but that which already lies half asleep in 
the dawning of your knowledge. . . . If he [the teacher] is wise, 
he does not bid you enter into the house of his wisdom but rather 
leads you to the threshold of your own mind.” Surely the basic 
function of oral interpretation is to lead the student to the threshold 
of his own understanding. The answer I receive to the question, 
“What do you want to read?” is often “I do not know.” Of course 
sometimes the answer is, ““The Shooting of Dan McGrue.” It is 
then my task to point the way to a somewhat higher level of liter- 
ary experience. I try to suggest material that is closely allied to the 
student’s experience, interests, needs, and ability. It is well for 
students to work on material, not wholly out of reach but difficult 
and challenging. I think it best never to assign a specific selection 
but rather suggest several in order to help the student to find his 
own material. 

It is obvious that the rules of the contest are an early consider- 
ation: the type of material, time limit, manner of presentation 
(whether memorized or read from book or manuscript). While I 
prefer reading from a book, I am not intolerant of memorized read- 
ing when it is sufficiently spontaneous to center audience interest on 
the literature rather than on the reader. We are all acquainted with 
the hazards of the memorized recitation. I wonder if we are suffici- 
ently alert to the value of memorizing some things. 

When the student has found (in accord with contest regulations) 
what he wants to read, he must analyze it for meaning and for ways 
to communicate meaning. He must also prepare an introduction. 
While the introduction should appear extemporaneous, it should be 
carefully developed. It may quite profitably be written and memor- 
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ized. It seems advisable to start with a long introduction, from 
which to select ideas for a short introduction, one that will help the 
listener to understand, to appreciate, and to enjoy the material. 
A pertinent question is, simply, “What can be said that will prepare 
the listener to hear the selection?”’ Quotations from literary criti- 
cism are of value. They must be so assimilated, however, that they 
may be communicated with simplicity, clarity, and illumination. 

Literature is an art. The interpretation of an art includes under- 
standing of the art as a whole, both form and content. Where many 
of us fall down, I believe, is in lack of due regard for form. Oral 
interpretation which adequately conveys the meaning of literature 
includes oral form in accord with the written form. Some people 
who judge oral interpretation contests seem to reject the idea that 
oral interpretation is an art. Perhaps the reason for this rejection 
stems from their concept of the word “art.” 

Webster’s New World Dictionary defines art as: “(1) creative- 
ness (2) skill (3) making or doing things that have form and 
beauty.” Definitions of fine arts are “any of certain branches of 
academic learning as literature, music and mathematics.” In the 
fine print following these definitions, I found further illumination: 
“art, the word . . . in its broadest sense (is) merely the ability ... 
to execute a plan; skill implies expertness or great proficiency in 
doing something; craft implies ingenuity in execution, sometimes 
even suggesting trickery or deception; in another sense craft is dis- 
tinguished from art in its application to a lesser skill involving little 
or no creative thought.” 

Have we been confusing the word art with the word craft? Have 
we failed to discriminate between the trickery we wish to avoid and 
skill which includes the creative? 

Perhaps oral interpretation is the most difficult of the speech 
areas. The reader, equipped with book only, (and perhaps lectern) 
must speak the thoughts and the language of another in a manner 
that appears natural to the listener, and yet lifts the listener into the 
realm of aesthetic experience. If the reader is not highly qualified, 
he may appear unnatural. 

We teachers of oral interpretation are ardent in our desire for 
“the art which conceals its artistry.” Do we sometimes neglect the 
artistry which should be concealed? Have we made almost a fetish 
of that which we call natural? Is carelessness natural? Is it natural 
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to be obviously unlearned? Is it unnatural to give evidence of liter- 
ary forms such as rhythm, rhyme, onomatopoeia? When, for ex- 
ample, a student says he feels unnatural speaking in the rhythm 
of the poem, may we not ask if it is Ais nature or the nature of the 
poem that is important? 

Is it important for the student to feel natural in oral inter- 
pretation? I think it is, but that this comfortable feeling is a goal 
to be achieved after mastery of the means by which the author’s 
concept is communicated. Perhaps we need to admit, as the actor 
does, that our objective is not so much to be natural as to appear 
natural. Is not the mastery of literary form essential in communi- 
cating the literary experience? (I believe that form is as important 
as content in mature oral interpretation.) Are not literary form 
and meaning interrelated? Is not each both a cause and a result of 
the other? It is recognized, academically, that a course in creative 
writing is a course in creative thinking. Is the same true of courses 
in oral interpretation? The basic assumption that “impression pre- 
ceeds and determines expression” may actually have become a pit- 
fall for those who have not perceived that expressive rhythm, tone, 
language, etc., are integral parts of the impression, not something 
to be tacked on as expression. Can the reader any more than the 
writer “put on” expression? We recognize that he cannot, but do 
we give due emphasis to the fact that expression is an essential part 
of the impression? The writer hears with the inner ear. So does 
the silent reader. So does the oral interpreter. They are one Gestalt, 
each completing the other. This inter-relationship of form and 
content has been intuitively practiced by great actors and great 
readers. It took me a long time to clarify this principle in my 
own work. I searched for ways of teaching oral interpretation that 
would be in such complete harmony with the literature that the 
reader would be forgotten in the thing read. I was familiar with 
the many prohibitions of our art, but I had to search for the libera- 
ting factors. I have often wondered if we did not need to substitute 
temperance for prohibition in oral interpretation, seeking the Greek 
idea of temperance—noble balance! 

In my search for enlightenment, I studied all the textbooks I 
could find and literally tried out the theories on my students. I 
searched beyond the field of oral interpretation (if one can go 
beyond it) for basic principles of art. I read books on aesthetics, 
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the philosophy of art, the study of literature, the arts of acting 
and dance; I poured over principles of psychology and tested them 
in the classroom. I also searched for teachers in special schools and 
universities in this country and in England. Finally on the boat 
homeward bound from England, I decided that my study and 
experimentation had brought me to ways of learning which, if fol- 
lowed with devotion, might enable one really to communicate the 
aesthetic experiences of literature. Some of these ways are recorded 
in the textbook, /nterpretative Reading.1 In general these ways in- 
clude techniques of imagery, dramatic timing, climax, emphasis and 
subordination, voice, and diction. 

The technique of imagery is an accepted key to a way of think- 
ing in which the expression and impression become a single mental 
process. It may render a way of reading that seems as natural as 
spontaneous conversation. The clue is concentration. Boleslaviski 
suggests that the actor must concentrate so intensely, for example, 
on the squeak of an imaginary door offstage, that the audience for- 
gets everything else in listening for that imaginary squeak. The 
task of the oral interpreter is similar. This concentration involves 
self-mastery, as well as mastery of the material. This mastery should 
be so complete that the listener forgets the reader in the aesthetic 
experience. Imagery, to me, is a technique of thinking which solves 
many problems. It is a key to “the art which conceals its artistry,” 
to the design, and to the concept of the author. It is a key to na- 
tural phrasing, timing of pauses, and tempo which changes with the 
author’s meaning. 

The Psychologist, David Seabury, says: 


“Mental imagery may seem fantastic and unreal as queer as some of 
the difficulties to which it is applied; but it works. Image-making 
used regularly and concientiously, is a successful method of creating 
new habits after the old habits have been understood and there is a 
wish to discard them. It is, of course, a form of autosuggestion, but 
it goes deeper because it follows the psychological principle that the 
will obeys a picture, not words, that the person making the mental 
image must experience the new activity, not merely verbalize about 
it.”2 


*Sara Lowrey, Gertrude E. Johnson, Interpretative Reading (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953). 

"David Seabury, What Makes Us So Queer (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1934), pp. 326-327. By permission of the publishers. 
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Mental imagery helps the student to feel natural while speaking 
words and rhythms which may be quite unnatural in his daily 
habits. It shifts concentration from words per se to the aesthetic 
experience. 

I wish there were time to explore details of other techniques of 
oral interpretation which grow out of the author’s design, such as 
climax, aesthetic distance, tone color, e¢ cetera. There is a technique 
of timing in which I think you will be interested. It helps students 
to enter vitally into the author’s concept. It is related to motor 
imagery and may be explored in relation to finding and following 
the rhythm of literature. We all recognize, I’m sure, that rhythm 
is more intrinsic, and paradoxically more illusive, than meter. 

Scansion may help the student to find the basic elements of 
rhythm but he needs another way to find variety of rhythm whether 
reading prose or poetry. In my search for the secrets of natural 
thythms, I found a way which I call “rhythm of action.” If 
aesthetic experience is to be vital, it must include action—not overt 
action, perhaps, but certainly covert action. Has it occurred to you, 
since you finished the elementary school, that a sentence includes 
an action word? To express action, a verb is used. If one reads a 
sentence, sensing the action of the verb, he may sense a rhythmic 
pattern in accord with the action suggested by the verb. Rhythm 
of action offers a key to a natural way of speaking the thought of 
the author, though the student may feel unnatural when he first 
uses this technique. 

People are so conditioned to monotonous reading that reading 
with dramatic vitality is sometimes judged unnatural. Contest 
judges sometimes seem to think that a reader should speak in his 
own habitual everyday rhythm even when reading material quite 
different in phraseology and in concept. When the student first at- 
tempts to follow the rhythm of action he may feel artificial, though 
he would not feel artificial if he spoke in the same rhythm extempor- 
aneously. When he ceases to concentrate on the way he is reading 
and centers his attention on the image and the action suggested by 
the verb, he achieves the vitality which is natural to the author’s 
meaning and to the author’s total design, or style. 

Let us not be deceived. Oral interpretation is dramatic though 
it is not acting. Has the failure to discriminate between the essence 
of the dramatic and the form of acting produced a fearful, negative 
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approach to the art of oral interpretation? Has what interpretation 
is not diverted us from the more important emphasis of what inter- 
pretation is? While such negations as, “Oral interpretation is not 
acting, oral interpretation is not impersonation,” are justifiable, 
do we not, as judges and teachers, need to give greater emphasis 
to affirmations? In preparing contestants for oral interpretation 
contests, let us pursue a positive course and stimulate fearless, 
creative attitudes in our students. Oral interpretation is not a nega- 
tive, haphazard, “natural” activity. It is a vital, dynamic art 
which must be learned. It calls for an oral style commensurate to 
the writer’s style. Let us help the student to center his attention on 
the whole of the author’s work: both form and content. In prepar- 
ing a contestant in oral interpretation, I try to help the student to 
become aware of and to apply basic art principles, such as: abandon 
and restraint, aesthetic distance, and aesthetic experience. 

I try also to prepare a contestant to be a good loser. I hope 
that he will be lucky enough to be judged by his progress toward 
communicating the whole of the author’s concept. While it is legi- 
timate to judge contestants by how far they fall short of the ideal, 
it is only fair to give due recognition to their efforts and to their 
achievement. I always hope my contestant will draw judges who 
are balanced, open-minded people, who can set aside pre-conceived 
notions and evaluate students in a kind, courteous, and appreciative 
manner. I always hope students will receive critiques which (wheth- 
er they win or lose) will prove of lasting value to them and cause 
them to feel that the experience was richly worth the time and effort 
spent in preparation. 

If you have gained anything of value from this discussion, I am 
glad. If not, I hope you have enjoyed what I did not say and 
that I may have the opportunity to hear what you think. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH AND THEATRE 
IN THE SOUTH FOR THE YEAR 1957 


Ratpu T. Euspanks, V. L. BAKER, AND JAMES GOLDEN, Editors 


HIs BIBLIOGRAPHY lists the more significant titles in speech 
literature of the South for the year 1957. It carries publica- 
tions from the leading fields of study, including books, monographs, 
and journal articles. Listed also are significant published items 
appearing in 1956, which were overlooked by the editors in prepara- 
tion of the 1956 bibliography. Again, the listing includes relevant 
doctoral dissertations submitted in speech and in various other 
disciplines during the year 1957. If the dissertation is abstracted in 
Dissertation Abstracts or in Speech Monographs, the dissertation 
entry so indicates. 
The list of journal abbreviations includes only “core” journals. 
In general, abbreviations follow the form used in the Haberman 
bibliography of rhetoric and public address which appears in 
Speech Monographs. 


INDEX 
PUBLIC ADDRESS THEATRE 
1. History, Culture, Bibliography 1. History, Biography, 
2. Practitioners Bibliography 


LANGUAGE AND PHONETICS 
SPEECH EDUCATION 


2. Community and Semi-professional 
3. Dramatic Theory and Criticism 
4. Stage Production 

5. Childrens’ Theatre 


ABBREVIATIONS 
AAA Annals of the American Ett. Educational Theatre Journal 
Academy of Political and FCHQ Filson Club Historical Quarterly 
Social Science FH Florida Historical Quarterly 
AHR American Historical Review GH Georgia Historical Quarterly 
AHQ Arkansas Historical Quarterly GR The Georgia Review 
American Literature IMH Indiana Magazine of History 
AIHQ Alabama Historical Quarterly JAAC~ The Journal of Aesthetics 
AmQ American Quarterly and Art Criticism 
APSR The American Political AF Journal of American Folklore 
Science Review MH ournal of os History 
AR Alabama Review NH ournal of Negro History 
AS American Speech P he —— of Politics 
CH Current History SH The Journal of Southern 
co Chronicles_of ‘Oklahoma History 
& Carolina Qastery KH Kansas Historical Quarterly 
CSM Christian Science Monitor LC Library of Congress Quarterly 
CSS Central States Speech Journal Journal of Current 
CW Civil War History Acquisitions 
D Dramatics LHQ Louisiana Historical Quarterly 
DA Dissertation Abstracts YW Library Journal 
DH Delaware History HM Maryland Historical Magazine 
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MHR The Missouri Historical Review 

MVHR The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review 

MwF Midwest Folklore 

NCHR_ The North Carolina 
Historical Review 

en New England Quarterly 

NMHQ e oo Historical 

NYHTB New York Herald Tribune 
Book Review 

NYTB New York Times Book Review 

PADS Publications of the American 
Dialect Society 

PM Players Magazine 

PSO Political Science Quarterly 

PMLA Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of 
America 

PQ The Political Quarterly 

QJs The Quarterly Journal of 


peech 

RKHS_ The Register of the Kentucky 
Historical Society 

SAO South Atlantic Quarterly 

SCHM The South Carolina Historical 
Magazine 





SeR Sewanee Review 
SFQ Southern Folklore Quarterly 
SHQ Southwestern Historical 


Quarterly 
SM Speech Monographs 
So The Southern Observer 
SR Saturday Review 
SSJ The Southern Speech Journal 
ST The Speech Teacher 


SwR Southwest Review 
TA Theatre Arts 
TAn Theatre Annual 
TFSB~ Tennessee Folklore Society 
Bulletin 
THQ Tennessee Historical Quarterly 
= Theatre Notebook 
USQBR United States Quarterly 
Book Review 
VMHB The Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography 
VOR The Virginia Quarterly Review 
WwW Western Folklore 
WMQ_~ The William and Mary 


Quarterly 
Ws Western Speech 
WT World Theatre 


WVH West Virginia History 


PUBLIC ADDRESS 


1. History, CULTURE, BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Abbot, William W. The structure of 
politics in Georgia 1780-1789. WMQ 
14 (January, 1957). 47-65. 

Atkins, Emily Howard. The 1913 
campaign for child labor in Florida. 
FHQ 35 (January, 1957). 233-40. 
Gives attention to the rhetorical activ- 

ity of the ninth annual meeting of the 

National Child Labor Committee and to 

the actions of the Florida legislature on 

child labor. 


Auer, J. Jeffery. American public 
address and American studies: a 
bibliography. Part 2.AQ 9 (Sum- 
mer, 1957). 217-22. 

Bailey, Hugh C. Alabama and West 
Florida annexation. FHQ 35 (Jan- 
uary, 1957). 219-32. 


Gives consideration to the rhetorical 
constituent. 


Christophersen, Merrill G. The un- 
finished work of the research schol- 
ar in the Carolinas. SSJ 23 (Fall, 


1957). 28-33. 
Characterizes under ten categories of 
research important library holdings of 


North and South Carolina deemed of 
value to the student of nineteenth cen- 
tury speaking. 

Curry, Leonard P. Election year— 
Kentucky, 1828. RKHS 55 (July, 
1957). 196-212. 

A study of both the gubernatorial and 
the presidential campaigns. 


Drake, Winbourne Magruder. The 
Mississippi constitutional conven- 
tion of 1832. JSH 23 (August, 
1957). 354-70. 

Considers the campaign for convention 
delegates, the campaign issues, and the 
work of the convention. 

Eaton, Clement. A law student at 
Transylvania University in 1810- 
1812. FCHQ 31 (July, 1957). 
267-273. 

An analysis of the diary of William 
Little Brown. Observes the author: “The 
diary illustrates how the more capable 
lawyers were trained in the South dur- 
ing the ante-bellum period.” 

Eubanks, Ralph T., Baker, V. L., and 
Golden, James. A bibliography of 
speech and theatre in the South for 
the year 1956. SSJ 22 (Summer, 
1957). 248-56. 


Franklin, John Hope. The militant 
South, 1800-1861. Cambridge, 
Mass. Belnap. 1956. pp. xvi + 
317. 

Rev, by James Rabun in JMH 19 
(April, 1957). 126-8; by James C. 
Bonner in JSH 23 rebroary, 
1957). 128-30; by tcher M. 
oom in MVHR 44 | ing 1957). 
40-1 
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Attention to rhetorical activity of the 
period. 
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Going, Allen J. The South and the 
Blair education bill MVHR 44 
(September, 1957). 267-90. 
Among the leading Southern figures 

involved in the controversy were J. L. M. 

Curry, Joseph E. Brown of Georgia, 

James Z. George of Mississippi, James S. 

Pugh of Alabama, Augustus H. Garland 

of Arkansas, Wade Hampton of South 

Carolina, Charles W. Jones of Florida, 

and Harrison H. Riddleberger of Vir- 

ginia. 

Hancock, Harold Bell. The political 
history of Delaware during the 
Civil War: Part II, The coming 
of the war. DH 7 (March, 1957). 
217-61. 

An analysis of the struggle between 
the unionists and the Southern sympa- 
thizers of Delaware on the eve of the 
Civil War. 

. The Political History of 
Delaware during the Civil War: 
Part IiI, A Divided House. DH 7 
(September, 1957). 337-75. 

A study of Delaware politics during 
the years of 1850-1861. 

Holman, Hamilton. ‘The cave of the 
winds’ and the Compromise of 
1850. JSH 23 (August, 1957). 
331-53. 

Deals with the personalities, party 
alignments, parliamentary maneuvering, 
and rhetorical activity of the famous 
Thirty-first Congress. 

Hollis, Daniel Walker. University of 
South Carolina. Vol. II, College 
to university. Columbia. Univ. of 
South Carolina Press. 1956. pp. 
xii + 431. 

Rev. by Rhoda Coleman Ellison in 
JSH 23 (May, 1957). 259-60. 

Howard, Perry H. Political tenden- 
cies in Louisiana, 1812-1952. Baton 
Rouge. Louisiana State Univ. 
Press. 1957. pp. xx + 231. Maps, 
tables, notes, bibliography, index. 
Analysis of Louisiana politics from the 

origin of the state through the 1952 

gubernatorial and presidential elections. 

McCurdy, Mary Frances Lea. Ora- 
tors of the pioneer period of Mis- 
souri. Ph.D. dissertation. Univ. of 
Missouri Graduate School. 1957. 
Abstracted in DA 17 (October, 1957). 

2332-3, 

Presented in speech. 

McLendon, James H., comp. A 
bibliography of theses and disserta- 
tions relating to Mississippi, 1956. 
JMH 19 (January, 1957). 38-41. 
Fourth annual compilation, ‘designed 

to list particularly those products of re- 

search that relate to the history of the 

State.” 
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McWhiney, Grady. Were the Whigs 
a class party in Alabama? JSH 23 
(November, 1957). 510-22. 


Price, Hugh D. The Negro and 
Southern politics: a chapter on 
Florida history. New York. New 
York Univ. Press. 1957. pp. xviii 
+ 133. 

Rev. by Elston E. Roady in JP 19 
(November, 1957). 680-1; by R. W. 
Logan in AAA 186 (September, 
1957). : 
A pea of the Negro’s role in 
the politics of Florida, 

Scott, Robert F. Colonial Presby- 
terianism in the Valley of Virginia, 
1727-1775. JPHS 35 (June, 1957). 
71-92; (September, 1957). 171-92. 


Shanks, Henry Thomas. The papers 
of Willie Person Mangum. Vol. V, 
1847-1894. Raleigh. State Dept. 
of Archives and History. 1956. 
pp. xxxiv + 812. 

Rev. by William S. Hoffmann in 
JSH 23 (February, 1957). 119-21; 
by Culver H. Smith in MVHR 44 
(June, 1957). 138-9; by Paul 
a in NCHR 34 (April, 1957). 
282-3. 


Writes reviewer Hoffman: “With the 
fifth volume of well-edited Mangum 
Papers Dr. Henry T. Shanks completes 
one of the best collections of source 
material on the Whig party.” 


Siegel, Stanley. A political history of 
the Texas Republic, 1836-1845. 
Austin. Univ. of Texas Press. 1957. 
pp. xiv + 281. 

Rev. by Ted R. Worley in AIIR 

62 (July, 1957). 1023; by Robert 

S. Maxwell in JSII 23 (May, 

1957). 238-9; by Jim Dan Hill in 

MVHR 44 (June, 1957). 134-7; 

by Herbert Gambrell in SHO 61 
(October, 1957). 314-5, 

Published doctoral study which, in re- 

viewer Worley’s phrase, “admirably com- 

plements William R. Hogan’s The Texas 

Republic... .” 


Sitterson, J. Carlyle, ed. Studies in 
Southern history. (The James 
Sprunt studies in history and po- 
litical science, vol. 39.) Chapel 


Hill. Univ. of North Carolina Press. 
Rev. by John D. Marshall in LJ 
82 (March 1, 1957). 670. 

Smith, Robert W. A rhetorical ana- 
lysis of the populist movement in 
North Carolina, 1892-1896. Ph. D. 
dissertation. Univ. of Wisconsin 
Graduate School. 1957. 

Abstracte in DA 17 (November, 


1957). 2709. 
Presented in speech. 
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Stampp, Kenneth M. The peculiar 
institution: slavery in the ante- 
bellum South. New York. Alfred 


A. Knopf. 1956. pp. xii + 430. 
Rev. by W. M. Brewer in JNH 
42 (April, 1957). 142-44; oy 
Richard Bardolph in PMHB 
(April, 1957. 212-3; by ‘lost 


ber, 1957). 334; by Frank 
Klingberg in AHR 63 (October, 
1957). 139-40; by Chase C. Mooney 
in JSH 23 (February, 1957). 
125-8; by Ralph B. Flanders in 
MVHR 43 Gan. 1957). 679-80. 
An examination of the day-to-day life 
of the slave, the structure and dynamics 
of the slave society, maintenance, the 
slave trade, discipline, health and disease, 
morality, the life of the mind and spirit, 
and the relationship of masterclass, non- 
slaveholder, and slave. Characterized by 
reviewer Bardolph as a possible winner of 
“some major award.” 
Steely, Will Frank. The established 
churches and_ slavery, 1850-1860. 


RKHS 55 (April, 1957). 97-104. 


Characterizes the positions on slavery 
of the leading religious bodies of Ken- 
tucky during the decade 1850-1860. Pulpi- 
teers mentioned are: Alexander Campbell, 
Dr. William E. Everts, Dr. L. L, Pinker. 
ton, and Robert J. Breckinridge. 
Taylor, Elizabeth A. The woman 

suffrage movement in Florida. FHQ 

36 (July, 1957). 42-60. 
————. The woman suffrage move- 

ment in Tennessee. New York. 

Bookman Associates. 1957. pp. 150. 

Notes, bibliography, index. 

Rev. by Aaron M. Boom in THQ 

16 (September, 1957). 278-80. 
Ward, John Clements. The new de- 
parture Democrats of Georgia, an 
interpretation. GHQ 41 (Septem- 

ber, 1957). 227-36. 

An analysis of the conservative leader- 
ship which dominated the Georgia Demo- 
cratic party from 1872 through 1890. 
Williams, Clanton W. Conservatism 

in Old Montgomery, 1817-1861. 
AR 10 (April, 1957). 96-110. 


2. PRACTITIONERS 


ATCHISON. Parrish, William E. 
David Rice Atchison: ‘Faithful 
Champion of the South.’ MHR 51 
(January, 1957). 113-25. 

Gives attention to the fight for political 
ascendency in Missouri between Atchison 
and Thomas Hart Benton, as well as 
Atchison’s senatorial support of the South- 
ern cause, 

BENJAMIN. Peterson, Owen. Judah 
P. Benjamin’s senate speeches on 
slavery and_ secession. SSJ 23 
(Fall, 1957). 10-20. 

BENTON. Chambers, William Nis- 
bet. Old Bullion Benton, senator 
from the West: Thomas Hart 
Benton, 1782-1858. Boston. Little, 
Brown. 1956. pp. xvi + 517. 

Rev. by Roy F. Nichols in AHR 
62 (January, 1957). 411-2; by E. 
Merton Coulter in GR te rel 


agg 1957). 101-2; by Hol- 
man Hamilton in SHQ 60 (Janu- 
ary, 1957). 424-6; by Robert E. 
Corlew in THQ 16 (March, 1957). 
675-6; by Norman Mattis in QJS 
43 (April, 1957). 210-1; by James 
Rabun in GHQ 41 (September, 
1957). 325-7; by Roy M. Robbins 
in IMH 53 ‘June, 1937). 203-5; 
by Harry R. Stevens in SAQ 56 
(Summer, 1957). 390-1; by 
A. onroe in PMHB 81 ( 
1957). 326-8. 


ohn 
une, 








A general biographical study of Ben- 
ton, one of America’s leading ante-bellum 
orators. Reviewer Mattis observes: 
“With its forty pages of notes and 
seventeen-page bibliography, the fruit of 
ten years of research in scores of libraries 
and archival collections, this is a book 
of the most exacting scholar.” 


Smith, Elbert B. Mag- 
nificent Missourian: the life of 
Thomas Hart Benton. Philadel- 
phia. J. B. Lippincott Co. 1957. 


bert W. Henderson in 
LJ 82 (November 15, 1957). 2927. 


Characterized by reviewer Henderson 
as “an enthralling biography of one of 
the most fiery, forceful and eloquent of 
American statesmen in the pre-civil war 
period.” 


BRECKINRIDGE. Steeley. See Pub- 
lic Address—History, Culture, Bibli- 
ography. 

BROWN. Wight, Willard E. The 
Governor of Georgia urges the 
secession of Arkansas. AHQ 16 


(Summer, 1957). 192-202. 

Hitherto unpublished letter from 
Joseph Emerson Brown, Georgia Gover- 
nor and_ secession advocate, to David 
Walker, President of the Secession Con- 
vention of Arkansas, appealing to the 
people of Arkansas to join the Con- 
federacy. 
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CAMPBELL. Steely. See Public 
Address—History, Culture, Bibli- 
ography. 
CLAY, CASSIUS M. Smiley, David 
L. A study in Southern anti- 
slavery thought JNA 42 (July, 
1957). 210-3. 
Examination of the careers of Clay 


and John G. Fee, two of Kentucky’s anti- 
slavery leaders. 


———. Smiley, David L. Cassius 
M. Clay and the Mississippi elec- 
tion of 1875. JMH 19 (October, 
1957). 252-62. 

Considers Clay’s speaking in behalf of 
the Conservatives during the state cam- 

paigns of 1875. 


CLAY, HENRY. Eaton, Clement. 
Henry Clay and the art of politics. 
Boston. Little, Brown and Co. 
1957. pp. xii + 209. 

Rev. by George Dangerfield in SR 
40 (May 25, 1957); by Ernest 
Wrage in JS 43 (October, 1957). 
3 by orace Montgomery in 
GHO 41 (June, 1957). 217-9; by 
W. Hz. asterson in PMHB 81 
(October, ag ost by Paul 
Gratiot in (October, 
1957). 360-35 1 a4 i Heslin 
in LJ 82 (February 15, 1957). 
544; by Joseph G. Tregle, Jr. in 
MVHR *. (September, 1957). 
356-7; by Henry A anks in 
on 23 (August, 1957). ag F 
y Hambleton Tapp in RKHS 5 
(October, 1957. 376-7. 


DAVIS. Ellingsworth, Huber. Thwart- 
ed lecture tour of Jefferson Davis. 
QJS 43 (October, 1957). 284-7. 
A study of Davis’ unsuccessful effort 

to establish himself in the field of public 

lecturing “with a midwestern tour during 

the summer of 1875.” 

EVERTS. Steely. See Public Ad- 
dress—History, Culture, Biblio- 
graphy. 

FEE. Smiley, s. v. ‘Cassius M. Clay’, 
supra. 

GRAVES. Gilbert, William E. Bibb 
Graves as a Progressive, 1927-1930. 
AR 10 (January, 1957). 15-30, 


Concludes the author: “Certainly, the 
Bibb Graves administration made a pro- 
found and lasting impression upon the 
social progress of the state of Alabama.” 


HARLAN. Goff, John S. Justice 
John Marshall Harlan of Kentuc- 
ky. RKHS 55 (April, 1957). 109-33. 


Biographical essay on Harlan (1833- 
1911), Kentucky legal advocate, politician, 
and U. S. Supreme Court Justice. 


HENRY. Meade, Robert Douthat. 
Patrick Henry: patriot in the mak- 
ing. New York. J. B. Lippincott. 
1957. pp. 422. 

Rev. by Bernard Mayo in VOR 34 
(Winter, 1958), 141-4; by Thomas 
P. Abernethy in JSH "23 (Novem- 
ber, 1957). 529-30; by Wesley 
Frank Craven in SR F ane 

17, 1957). 32; by 
Henderson in LJ 82 ge Tt osy). 
First of a projected two-volume ex- 
pository-analytical biography of Henry, 

which traces his career through 1775. 

Says reviewer Mayo: “The ‘Forest-born 

Demosthenes’ has at last been successfully 

‘de-Wirted,’ and . Henry stands forth 

all the greater for’ being humanized and 

not deified. 


Taylor, William Robert. 
s. v. ‘Wirt’, infra. 
HILL. Ellingsworth, Huber W. Ben 
Hill speaks out. SSJ 22 (Summer, 
1957). 233-41. 


A rhetorical study of Benjamin A. 
Hill of Georgia, characterized by the au- 
thor as “the forerunner of a stream of 
ex-Rebels who sought to improve sectional 
relations in the decade following the war.’ 
JACKSON. Meyers, Marvin. The 

Jacksonian persuasion: politics and 

belief. Palo Alto, Cal. Stanford 

Univ. Press. 1957. pp. 250. 

Rev. by Robert C. Woodward in 
LJ 82 (October 2 1957). 2934; 
by John W. Ward in AQ 9 (Win- 
ter, 1957). Dba 


A revisionist explanation of the Jack- 
sonian appeal, 

LINSCHEID. Stitzel, James Arthur. 
The speeches of Adolph Linscheid: 
a study of ideas in Oklahoma. Ph. 
D. dissertation. Univ. of Okla- 


homa Graduate School. 1957. 
we in DA 17 (February, 1957). 


Presented in speech. Examines 320 
of Linscheid’s speeches in an attempt to 
characterize partially —— thought in 
Oklahorna during the st half of the 
twentieth century. 

LONG. Bormann, Ernest G. A 
rhetorical analysis of the national 
radio broadcasts of Senator Huey 
Pierce Long. SM 24 (November, 
1957). 244-57. 


Sindler, Allan P. Huey 
Long’s Louisiana: state politics, 
1920-1952. Baltimore. The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1956. pp. xviii + 
316. Maps, tables, notes, biblio- 
graphical essay, and index. 


by Charles P. Roland in 
MVHR 44 (June, 1957). 167-8; 
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MADISON. Passos, John Dos. The 
men who made the nation. New 
York. Doubleday. 1957. pp. 469. 

Rev. by J. R. Wiggins in AHR 63 
(October, 1957). 226. 
Volume in Mainstream of America 

Series devoted to an examination of the 

leading American statesmen, 1782 to 1802. 


MORGAN. Anders, James Marvin. 
The senatorial career of John Tyler 
Morgan. Ph.D. dissertation, George 
Peabody School for Teachers. 1956. 
Abstracted in DA 17 (March, 1957). 


Presented in history. A member of 
the Senate from 1876 to 1907, Morgan 
was “an eloquent defender of the South 


against attacks of Northern Senators.” 

PINKERTON. Steely. See Public 
Address—History, Culture, Bibliog- 
raphy. 


POLK. Sellers, Charles Grier, Jr. 
James K. Polk, Jacksonian, 1795- 
1843. Princeton. Princeton Univ. 
Press. 1957. pp. xiv + 526. 
Rev. by Norman a Graebner in 
MVHR 44 (September, 1957). 
357-9; by Culver H. Smith in JSH 

23 (August, 1957). 388-90. 
Gives some attention to Polk’s develop- 
ment as a stump speaker during his ardu- 
ous speaking tours in the Tennessee 

canvasses of 1839, 1841, and 1843. 


PRESTON. Eubanks, Ralph T. An 
historical and rhetorical study of 
the speaking of William C. Preston. 
Ph. D. dissertation. Univ. of Flor- 
ida Graduate School. 1957. 
Abstracted in DA 17 (September, 

1957). 2085. 

Presented in speech. An_historico- 
critical study of the speaking of Preston 
(1794-1860), one of South Carolina’s most 
finished and compelling ante-bellum ora- 
tors. 

RUFFIN. Steinberg, Alfred. Fire- 
eating farmer of the Confederacy. 
AH 9 (December, 1957). 22-5; 
114-7. 

Touches on Edmund Ruffin’s rhetori- 
cal effort in support of his scheme to re- 
vive bt ng agriculture following the 
War of 1812. 

SCOTT. Corbitt, David Leroy, ed. 
Public addresses, letters, and papers 
of William Kerr Scott, Governor of 
North Carolina, 1949-1953. Raleigh. 
North Carolina Council of State and 
the Department of Archives and 
History. 1957. pp. xxxiv + 626. 

THOMPSON. Burger, Nash K. Some 

notes on Hugh Miller Thompson, 


Second Episcopal Bishop of Missis- 
sippi. JMH 19 (January, 1957). 
31-7, 


Characterizes the Hat A eel episco- 
pate of Thompson (1830-1902), “an un- 
compromising churchman with a strong 
feeling for the historic and ,aPostolic 
heritage of the Episcopal Church.” 


TOOMBS. Thompson, William  Y. 
The Toombs legend. GHQ 41 
(December, 1957). 337-48. 


Author declares: ‘‘It was Toombs in 
whom Georgians could see a flashback to 
the times when ‘Georgia was Georgia.’ 
And so he became a symbol. And so he 
remained.” 


WILSON. Davidson, John Wells, ed 
A Crossroads of Freedom: the 
1912 campaign speeches of Wood- 
row Wilson. New Haven. Yale 
Univ. Press. 1956. pp. 570. 


Rev. by William M. Neil in IMH 
53 (December, 1957). 463-7; by 
S. S. Stratton » = 40 (March 2, 
1957); by Joh Garraty in 
AHR 62 (July, 19895. 1014. 


Link, Arthur S. Wilson: 

The new freedom. Princeton. 

Princeton Univ. Press. 1956. pp. 

pp. xiii + 504, 

Rev. by Gregg Phifer in OJS 43 
(October, 1957). 321; by illiam 
Neil in IMH 53 (December, 1957). 
463-7; by J. B. Shannon in APSR 
51 (December, 1957). 1122-4; by 
cage D. Hicks in SR 39 (Decem- 
er 29, 1956) 19. 

The author’s second in a_ projected 
multi-volumed, “definitive” biography of 
Wilson. Covers the first two years of 
the Presidency, when Wilson was con- 
centrating on domestic reform and_for- 
eign problems. Observes reviewer Hicks: 
“Mr. Link puts emphasis on Wilson the 
developing politician, rather than Wilson 
the dreaming idealist.” 


Osborn, George C. Wood- 
row Wilson as a young lawyer, 
1882-1883. GHQ 41 (June, 1957). 
126-42. 


A study of Wilson’s unsuccessful 
career as a young lawyer in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Wilson, John F. Rhe- 
torical echoes of a Wilsonian idea. 
QJS 43 (October, 1957). 271-7. 


An examination of the oratorical de- 
velopment of ilson’s concept of world 
peace. The author also considers “some 
echoes of this Wilsonian idea in the 
speeches of the three most recent Demo- 
cratic party standard-bearers, Franklin 

. Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, and 
Adlai E. Stevenson.’ 
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WINANS. Kyker, Rex Paxton. Wil- 
liam Winans: minister and politic- 
ian of the Old South. Ph. D. dis- 
sertation. Univ. of Florida Gradu- 
ate School. 1957. 

Abstracted in DA 17 (May, 1957). 
<< in speech. Winans (1788- 
1857), an itinerant Methodist preacher 
in Southwestern Louisiana and Missis- 
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sippi for forty years, stood as “a model 
among circuit riders who, often uncul- 
tured and unlettered, made Methodism 
America’s largest protestant faith.” 
WIRT. Taylor, William Robert. Wil- 
liam Wirt and the legend of the 
Old South. WMQ 14 (October, 
1957). 47-93. 
Contains some comment on Wirt’s 
judicial speaking. 


THEATRE 


1. History, BloGRAPHY, BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Brockett, O. G. Theatre in Nashville 
during the Civil War. SSJ 23 
(Winter, 1957). 61-72. 

Coe, Richard L. Famous American 
theatres. TA 41 (February, 1957). 
77-96. 

Brief history of the National Theatre 

in Washington, D. C, 

Eubanks, Ralph T., Baker, V. L. and 
Golden, James. A bibliography of 
speech and theatre in the South for 
the year 1956. SSJ 22 (Summer, 
1957). 248-56. 


Faulkner, Seldon. The new Memphis 
theater of Memphis, Tennessee, 
from 1859 to 1880. Ph. D. disser- 
tation. State Univ. of Iowa Gradu- 
ate School. 1957. 

paeireeee in DA 17 (September, 

1957). 2085-6 
Presented in speech. 

Morehouse, Ward. Famous Ameri- 
can theatres. TA 41 (September, 
1957). 64. 

Capsule history of the Appolo Theatre 

at Atlantic City, Md. 


2. COMMUNITY AND 


Dace, Wallace. Opera production and 
the American educational theatre. 
ETJ 9 (October, 1957). 231-5. 
Mentions a number of productions in 

Southern states. 


Ellis, Carroll B. High school drama 
grows up in Tennessee D 28 
(March, 1957). 10; 31. The same 
also in PM 33 (April, 1957). 155. 
The story of the First Annual Middle 

Tennessee High School Drama Clinic, 

held in cooperation with the Speech As- 

sociation of Tennessee. 


————. Famous American thea- 
tres. TA 41 (November, 1957). 
75. 

Brief history of the New Amsterdam 
Theatre of St. Louis, Mo. 

. Famous American thea- 

tres. TA 41 (July, 1957). 33. 

Brief account of the Savannah Thea- 
tre, Savannah, Ga. 

Neeson, Jack, and Neeson, Margaret. 
Favorite Wilmington plays before 
the Civil War. DH 7 (March, 
1957). 262-80. 

A record of popular plays and details 
of their performances. 

Perkerson, Angus. Famous American 
theatres. TA 41 (March, 1957). 
63; 93. 

Short historical account of the Grand 
Theatre in Atlanta, Ga. 

Roppolo, Joseph P. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and New Orleans: a study 
in hate. NEQ 30 (September, 
1957). 346-62. 

After long years of virulent hatred of 
Mrs. Stowe in New Oleans, a legend that 
she wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin in “the 
beautiful Corstalk House, 915 Royal 
Street,” is springing up. 


SEMI-PROFESSIONAL 


Griffin, Alice. Creativity is the key- 
note. TA 41 (August, 1957). 86-7. 
Brief review of creative drama at the 

University of North Carolina. 

Gallaway, Marian. A new theatre. 
PM 34 (December, 1957). 62. 

A description of the new theatre in 
the Music and Speech building at the 

University of Alabama. 


Green, Paul. Playmakers progress. 
TA 41 (August, 1957). 27; 86. 
The story of Frederick H. Koch and 

the Carolina Playmakers. 
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Haberstadt, Grace. Growing pains at 
Charlotte. PM 33 (March, 1957). 
134. 

The first eight years 

theatre at Charlotte, N. C 


Rosenfield, John. Broadway with a 
Texas touch. TA 41 (September, 
1957). 21, 85-6. 

The story of the Dallas State Fair 

Musicals. 


of chlidrens’ 


. Old theatres for new. 
SwR 42 (Winter, 1957). viii; 76-9. 


“The only new theatres of meaning 
that have been built in the last twenty 
years,” says the author, “are on college 
campuses.” 
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Spry, Kenneth J. Our top produc- 
tion—a theatre. TA 41 (August, 
1957). 65, 90-1. 

The _ architect’s account of the new 
Little Theatre now under construction in 
Hollywood, Florida. 

Stevens, David H., ed. Ten talents 
in the American theatre. Norman. 
Univ. of Oklaboma Press. 1957, 
pp. 299. 

Rev. by Henry Hewes in SR 40 
(August 17, 1957). 24; by George 
Es ta od in LJ 82 (July, eh 

by Leonard Leone in TA 4 
Octo, 1957). 

Several contributors to “the book are 
leaders in Southern theatre. 


3. Dramatic THEORY AND CRITICISM 


Callahan, Edward F. Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ two worlds. The North Da- 
kota Quarterly 25 (Summer, 1957). 
61-7. 

Williams evidently believes the future 
world will belong to the sensuous “south- 
erns” rather than to the “intellectually” 
inclined Anglo-Saxons of the past, says 
this author. 2 
Green, Paul. Interpreting America. 

CQ 9 (Summer, 1957). 5-13. 

Some critical comments of plays and 
playwriting in dialogue form. 


Hewes, Henry. Thomas Wolfe’s 
Angel. SR 40 (November 23, 
1957). 27-8. 


Thomas Wolfe reaches Broadway with 
dramatization of his Look Homeward, 
Angel. 

————. Tennessee revising. SR 40 
(March 30, 1957). 26. 

A review of Tennessee Williams’ play 
with a Mississippi setting entitled 
Orpheus Descending. 

Morehouse. Ward. America’s drama 
critics. TA 41 (April, 1957). 65. 
Brief account of the work of Josh 

Rosenfield as amusements editor of the 

Dallas Morning News. 


4. STAGE 


Miller, James Hull. The open stage. 
PM 33 (February, 1957). 100-1. 


Project for an open stage for the 


Midland Community Theatre, Texas, with 
drawings. 
Springer, Angus. Dimmer _ board. 


PM 34 (December, 1957). 63. 


Description of Southwestern Univer- 


Munroe, John A. The negro in Del- 


aware. SAQ 56 (Autumn, 1957). 

428-44, 

Mentions source of Mrs. Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin character, Simeon 
Holliday. 

Patterson, Nancy Marie. Patterns 


of imagery in the major plays of 
Tennessee Williams. Ph. D. dis- 
sertation. Univ. of Arkansas Gradu- 


ate School. 1957. 
Abstracted in DA 17 (September, 
1957). 20 


Presented in English, 
Rosenfield, John. On liking grand 
opera. SwR 42 (Summer, 1957). 
viii; x-xi; 242-4. 


Grand opera in Texas and elsewhere 
“has a constantly increasing following.” 


Stiffler, Stuart A. Davy Crockett: 
the genius of heroic myth. THQ 
16 (June, 1957). 134-40. 


Da Ponte, Durant. Tennessee’s Ten- 


nessee Williams. University of 

Tennessee Studies in the Human- 

ities. No. 1 (1956). 11-7. 
PRODUCTION 


sity’s dimmer board in the Alma Thomas 

Theatre, Georgetown, Texas. 

Woods, David L. Theatre in a gal- 
lery. PM 34 (November, 1957). 
31-2. 

Review of the work of fifteen theatrical 
designers since 1915 exhibited at the Cor 
coran Galery of Art, Washington, D. C 
during April and May, 1957, 
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5. CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


McCaslin, Nellie. A history of chil- 
drens’ theatre in the United States. 
Ph. D. dissertation. New York 


Univ. Graduate School. 1957. 
Abstracted in DA 17 (October, 1957). 


Presented in theatre. 


LANGUAGE AND PHONETICS 


Eliason, Norman E. An _ historical 
study of the English language in 
North Carolina. Chapel Hill. The 
Univ. of North Carolina Press. 
1956. pp. x + 324. 

Rev. by Richard Walser in NCHR 
34 (January, 1957). 86-7; by 
Denver Ewing Baughan in AS 32 
La ag 1957). 287-91; by Rob- 

. Spiro, Jr. in JSA 23 (Au- 
ae 1957). 375-6; J. R. Gaskin 
gs 9 (Winter, 1957). 58-9. 

A siety of North Carolina speech to 
1860, based upon materials of the South- 
ern Historical Collection of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Library. First 
linguistic study of a single state. 


Eubanks, Ralph T. ‘Cultural.’ (Mis- 
cellany) AS 32 (December, 1957). 


310-1. 

Early (1856) use of cultural in the 
sense “relating, * the culture of the mind, 
manners, etc.,’ by Dr. Francis Lieber of 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


Harder, Kelsie B. Weather expres- 
sions and beliefs in Perry County, 
Tennessee. TFSB 23 (September, 
1957). 83-6. 


Lloyd, Donald J., and Warfel, Harry 
American English in its cultural 
setting. New York. Alfred A. 
Knopf. xv + 553. 
ev. by Patrick G. Hogan in JMH 
19 (April, 1957). 131-3. 

Gives attention to the idiom of the 
Southern region. 

New Orleans voodoo. WF 16 (Janu- 
ary, 1957). 60-1. 

Discusses terms for voodoo parapher- 
nalia. 

Tinkler, Mary Crawford. Newspaper 
English of Marshall County, Ala- 
bama. SFQ 21 (September, 1957). 
154-9. 

“Despite minor lapses from the local 
vernacular, colloquial English in Marshall 
County newspapers is the rule rather than 
the exception.” 

Wood, Gordon R. Heard in the 
South—words of interest to Tennes- 
seans. TFSB 23 (June, 1957). 
33-8. 

Woodbridge, Hensley O. Eleven Ken- 
tucky tobacco words. KFR 3 
(April-June, 1957). 59-66. 


SPEECH EDUCATION 


Dickey, Dallas C. The Southern 
Speech Association: Part IV, The 
Forensic Tournament. 23 (Win- 

ter, 1957). 50-55. 


Fourth of a series of articles published 
in the Southern Speech Journal on the 
history of the Southern Speech Associa- 
tion. 
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HAanpDBookK oF SPEECH PaTHoLocy. By Lee E. Travis (editor). New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957; pp. vi + 1088; $9.92. 


The editor of these one-half million words hopes that the book will “dis- 
seminate existing knowledge of speech, hearing, and voice disorders, . . . foster 
a cross-disciplinary approach . . . and inspire young clinicians, scholars, and 
teachers to more creative effort.” He thereupon leads the reader on a scholarly 
extensive tour of 33 sturdy chapters composed by 27 authors whose names 
constitute a miniature Who’s Who in Speech Pathology. The traveler through 
such an omni-book could be fearful lest he find a topsy-like monstrosity. 
Fear not. Despite the many contributors, there is a surprising degree of con- 
tinuity and correlation of basic philosophy, with very little overlapping of 
content. The book’s theme might be: “Communication defectives are more 
important than communication defects.” 

This is no simple introductory book. Although some chapters (e.g., I, VII, 
VIII, XXIII) are usable by undergraduates, greater value will be gained by 
graduate students (for whom it well might be required reading), teachers 
and researchers. Many sections will require substantial background in neuro- 
anatomy (West, Bloomer), physics (Bogert and Peterson), audiology (Good- 
hill) and psychology (Travis, Wolpe). Specific course organization will reveal 
its usability as a text or reference source. The reviewers currently are using it 
as a text in courses with widely disparate contents (“Organic Speech Dis- 
orders”’—advanced undergraduate, and “Psychological Speech and Voice Dis- 
orders”—graduate) . 

In general, the pertinent literature summaries and the sizable number of 
provocative viewpoints should help not only to integrate a student’s work in 
previous separate courses but to stimulate a desire for additional book- and 
soul-searching. Workaday therapists will look for more “techniques” and find 
comparatively few. Nor need techniques be stressed here—they are abundantly 
available in the allied literature. Technique-seekers will profit well by the 
reading of this book, however, if only to be stimulated by theoretical con- 
siderations and implications for treatment methods. From an_ instructor’s 
viewpoint, the book provides the content and theoretical background to a 
degree well-calculated to allow him to concentrate with his students in mat- 
ters of actual practice. 

Ample fodder for research activity lies within these covers. Most chapters 
are structured around and give complete summaries of the recent research. 
Some authors (e.g., Backus, Johnson, Powers) do outstanding jobs of placing 
new or adapted concepts within well-formulated theoretical frameworks. 

Just as Travis’ 1931 publication (Speech Pathology) was the first 
scientific book in our field incorporating knowledge of the allied social and 
biological sciences, so this volume serves as a bridge between formalistic, 
speech-symptom orientated approaches of the past and the future of inevitable 
[ 220] 
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incorporation of psychodynamic, learning and field theories, clinical principles 
and methodology, and other cross-disciplinary thinking into the realm of 
speech pathology. The emphasis on individual psychodynamics in the communi- 
cative process permeates this book. 

Although editorial requirements necessitate a fleeting review, and while 
extreme brevity increases the possibility of misconstruing, a few specific 
comments may help to whet the reader’s professional appetite. Simon 
summarizes and interpilates the existing research on speech development. 
Wood’s glossary of terms will be well utilized by many readers (if only to 
comprehend the volume’s vast terminological expanse.) West’s excellent 
clarification of the role of the nervous system in speech will be somewhat 
dimmed for some readers by his examination of cybernetic and binary processes 
and parallels, vista-reaching though it be. Gray couples experimental research 
to the principle of dynamic phonatory movement as related to fairly 
consistent speech production positions in his discussion of speech sound 
formation. Speech Acoustics, given an outstanding treatment by Bogert and 
Peterson, presupposes a background in physics and mathematics. Beginning 
researcher, will find Steer and Hanley’s exposition of speech laboratory 
instruments and methods the most complete treatment available. Milisen 
summarizes the literature on the incidence of speech disorders and includes a 
good annotated bibliography of 110 items, and in another chapter surveys 
methods of evaluation and diagnosis. Koepp-Baker’s 37 pages on cleft palate 
are a good survey of pathomorphology and vocal characteristics but weak on 
habilitation. A highly detailed consideration of the role of oro-facial anomalies 
in speech deviations is made by Bloomer. Moore’s treatment of organic 
voice disorders is outstanding. Perkins’ chapter on functional voice dis- 
orders may be the best that has been written on the subject. He integrates 
traditional drills with the psychodynamics of voice usage. Powers gives an 
excellent discussion of the nature of functional articulation disorders and 
summarizes pertinent diagnostic and therapy approaches. Goodhill, an 
“audiologically-minded’ otologist, gives a fine medical overview of deafness. 
Silverman’s chapter on the deaf is a status report of educational philosophies. 
While his discussion of the principles and goals of training is thorough, there 
is very little on technique. His chapter on the hard of hearing is little more 
than a brief overview. Eisenson’s treatment of adult aphasia includes 
synopses of examination procedures, emotional and intellectual correlates, 
descriptions of major types and a very strong section on therapy principles 
and procedures. Mvklebust’s 28 pages on childhood aphasia are a concerted 
offering of materials he has made available elsewhere. His terminology 
and classifications will provoke discussion. Speech therapy problems of 
the mentally retarded are surveyed by Matthews. In “An Approach to 
Speech Therapy For The Cerebral Palsied Individual” Perkins and Garwood 
never quite arrive. Although there is little overview or literature coverage, 
the chapter will be helpful as supplementary material concerning psychological 
aspects of the palsied. In an outstanding chapter, Van Riper reveals how his 
thinking has changed in two decades. With thought-provoking verbal jabs, he 
adroitly -analyzes several current therapy approaches with stutterers, including 
his own, revealing throughout his growing clinical attitude. Johnson’s 
presentation of semantogenicity is logical, brilliant writing. Ainsworth’s 
method for integrating stuttering theories is truly noteworthy for its con- 
struction of suitable developmental and evaluative criteria concerning levels 
of systemization of theoretical systems of stuttering. The treatment by Backus 
of group processes deserves praise also. 
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The 120 pages by Travis, Wolpe and Southerland on psychotherapeutic 
processes in speech therapy settings are unique in the speech pathology litera- 
ture. Raw data from actual therapy will be startling and anxiety-or disgust- 
provoking to some psychodynamically unsophisticated readers. New frontiers 
in knowledge are gained only with great effort, faith and tolerance. Travis 
long ago proved his worth as a scientific thinker. His present writings reveal 
him as an artist adept in the skill of psychotherapy: the creatively inductive, 
synthesizing clinician at work in a dynamic interpersonal relationship. These 
impelling materials point out new horizons—some speech pathologists may not 
want to meet the challenge. Some will feel we are going beyond our proper 
working boundaries. The reader must decide for himself. 

The reviewers think that the book fulfills its great promise and that it 
does so in a way befitting a coming of age of the science of communication 
disorders. Finally, and nowise leastly, it is an fitting career capstone for a 
seminal figure in speech pathology, Lee Edward Travis. 

ALBERT T. MurpPHy 
Boston University Wutert L. Pronovost 


PLANNING AND PRODUCING THE MusicaLt SHow. By Lehman Engel. New York: 
Crown Publishers, Inc., 1957; pp. 159. $3.00. 


Anybody approaching Planning and Producing the Musical Show by Lehman 
Engel with the hope of getting a literary treat or absorbing in-the-know 
gossip will be thoroughly disappointed. That is not what this book is. It is, 
essentially, a work-book for those who have no or little knowledge of how to 
produce a musical show. Not a substitute for real experience in the field, — 
and Mr. Engel himself has plenty of this as conductor and composer — his 
book is none the less an able guide through the mazes of what the author is 
ready to admit is one of the most difficult to produce of all theatre forms. 

In his clear and understandable book, Mr. Engel begins by pointing out 
that the mere desire to produce a particular musical show is not, necessarily, 
enough. There should be other, more valuable, reasons. He points out such 
important things (not always clearly understood by all who deal with 
musical shows) as the basic necessity for picking a show with an effective 
book, rather than one with merely an effective score. He indicates where and 
when to do Gilbert and Sullivan, where and when to do a revue. He gives 
us an admirable checklist of musical shows, what each of them has to offer 
and what each of them demands. He points out that the stage director is 
absolute monarch of the production, and must be a person of sufficient taste 
and integrity not to indulge in pointless tampering with the dialogue, the 
music, the comedy. He tells us that the musical director must be able to 
function under the stage director’s top-level orders, and must be able to set 
the tempo of the production and support the performance, not overshadow it. 
He points out that the dance director must be given an inordinate amount of 
time and is somehow never ready until the last minute. He warns that in the 
staging of the numbers it is even worse for the singers to be given too much 
business than it is for them to be given too little. He makes clear that 
scenery, costumes, and lighting must serve and clarify the show, not overwhelm 
it. He discusses the tremendous importance of the stage manager who really 
runs the show once it moves into performance. He discusses the importance 
of cooperation; the realities of all absence of tardiness, all absence of back- 
stage visitors, and similar seemingly minor, but actually vital, points. Finally, 
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he points out, in one of the most significant sentences in the book, that the 
difference between the non-professional and the professional must be one only 
of degree. 

Mr. Engel sounds his trumpet theme close to the middle of the book 
when, on page 80, he says: “The main thing is a will to work and a love of 
the theatre. With these, and time, almost anything can be accomplished.” The 
next main thing — with or without the aid of this work — is experience. 


BEAUMONT BRUESTLE 
University of Tulsa 


HANDLING Barriers IN COMMUNICATION. By Irving J. Lee and Laura L. Lee. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957; pp. xviii + 149 + 60. $5.00. 


In the spring of 1955, the late Irving J. Lee conducted a series of eight 
training sessions in handling communications problems for supervisory per- 
sonnel of the Illinois Bell Telephone Company. This book is a detailed record 
of the projects, problems, lectures, and assignments used is these sessions as 
they have been re-written and edited by his wife, Laura Louise Lee. 

During the course of the meetings Lee considered “The Person Who Jumps 
to Conclusions,” “The Person Who Closes His Mind,” “The Person Who 
Listens Only to Words,” “Giving and Getting Information,” “Making Assign- 
ments,” “Making Corrections,” and “Getting a Group to Talk Together.” The 
final lesson was in the nature of a review of principles and method covered 
earlier. 

As might be expected in view of Lee’s earlier work, all of these sessions 
reflect more or less faithfully the formulations and techniques of General 
Semantics. They are, however, without exception, problem-rather than theory- 
centered, and the suggestions and directions offered are concrete and realistic. 
Moreover, they are unmistakably marked by Lee’s own brilliant personality 
and by his amazing ability to make abstract ideas live. Indeed, even those 
who are not directly concerned with the problems under discussion cannot 
fail to gain much merely from observing so masterful a teacher in operation. 

For anyone who conducts communications-problems courses in business 
and industry, this book is an invaluable guide. For those who teach in the 
areas of discussion, argumentation, and public address, it offers many pro- 
cedures and assignments that should prove unusually stimulating and reward- 
ing. For all teachers everywhere it is an inspiration and challenge to enliven 
subjectmatter, and to adapt materials to the needs and concerns of their 
students. 

Laura Lee has done an excellent job of arranging and editing the lessons 
and of supplying assignments and projects. Much of the appended “Conferee’s 
Handbook” is also her work. 

Dovuctas EHNINGER 
University of Florida 


Better Business COMMUNICATION. Dennis Murphy. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1957; pp. vii + 306; $4.50. 


Better Business Communication is a textbook directed toward supervisory 
and executive training programs in business and industry. It covers seven skills 
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of human and non-technical communication in business: thinking, doing, ob- 
serving, talking, listening, writing, and reading. Two chapters are given to 
thinking, four to talking, and five to writing; four of the skills are treated 
in single chapters. Case studies are placed at the end of each chapter with 
questions to evoke group discussion, as well as lists of books and articles for 
further reading. The text is indexed and is enhanced by about seventy drawings, 
apparently by the author. 

The author uses a chatty, down-to-earth, how-to-do-it approach that 
succeeds in being informative and helpful. In line with traditional folklore 
that business tends to be rugged in its competitions and non-ethical in its 
values, the author slants his drawings and some of his illustrative narration 
toward de-emphasizing the dignity of man and human relations, all of which 
escapes sentimentality while making his points two-fisted and memorable. 
Especially valuable are those chapters on creative thinking, observing, dictat- 
ing, letter and report writing. 

The case studies with related discussion questions at the end of chapters 
are set up with skill so as to give insights into real problems when solutions 
are being discussed. The “further reading” lists, averaging about twelve to each 
chapter, are as a whole well chosen, but this reviewer wished more care had 
been taken to give chapter and page references, annotations, or arrangement of 
references in order of importance instead of alphabetically. Also, the careful 
reader might prefer documentation in place of the frequently used “someone 
has said” statements. 

Better Business Communication is a text well adapted for use in extension 
courses in colleges and universities, at technical institutes and adult classes in 
communication. 

Vircit L. BAKER 
University of Arkansas 


Basic VoIcE TRAINING FOR SPEECH, SECOND Epition, By Elsie Hahn, Charles 
W. Lomas, Donald E. Hargis, and Daniel Vandraegen. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1957; pp. 253; $4.75. 


The original edition of Basic Voice Training for Speech, published in 1952, 
soon commanded favorable attention among speech educators. The revised 
edition successfully retains its emphasis upon integration of theory with 
suggestions and material for practice. Many carefully chosen contemporary 
selections for practice have been added to this edition, while retaining the 
better ones from the previous printing. 

Although the number of pages in this edition is almost identical with the 
first one, there is definitely a general revision improving the unity of the 
entire book. The authors have reorganized the position of the chapters to 
present a more logical sequence; and most chapters show an improved 
effectiveness by being extensively rewritten to bring out a changed emphasis 
or present ideas more clearly. 

The text is intended to help the college student improve his speech 
through a better understanding of the physical, physiological, and psycho- 
logical factors affecting voice. The approach is always practical, In_ this 
revision greater emphasis is placed upon oral reading, critical listening, and 
speaking in informal speech situations. The book provides a good basic 
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approach to speech in a clearly written style. It deserves careful consideration 
by speech educators. 
CRANNELL TOLLIVER 


West Texas State College 


GENERAL SPEECH: AN INTRODUCTION. Second Edition. By Craig A. Baird, and 
Franklin H. Knower. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957; pp. vii + 395; 
$4.75. 


One major improvement in the second edition of this well known book 
relates to format. It uses 100 less pages and thinner paper, so is not so 
bulky as the 1949 edition. 

The title is still largely a misnomer. Despite small concessions to the areas 
of voice, pronounciation, and oral reading it is basically a textbook in public 
speaking. As such it competently covers speech preparation and delivery, 
various speech types, and listening. 

The appendix has good examples of speeches for study, ranging from the 
sublimity of David E. Lilienthal’s “Credo” to the stark realism of an Edward 
R. Murrow broadcast from London during the Blitz. 

The small section on pronunciation is unfortunately marred by a mis- 
copying or misunderstanding of some of the Merriam-Webster diacritic 
symbols. The error is repeated in the appendix listing phonetic and diacritic 
symbols side by side. 

Those who teach a beginning public speaking course will find this is one of 
the better of the two or three dozen new books in the area. The rest of us 
will want it in our book shelves for authoritative reference. 


Etton ABERNATHY 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 








‘ NEws AND NOTES 


Don STREETER 


This edition of News and Notes goes to the printer about a month before 
the Southern Association Convention Tournament, and Congress of 1958 
meets in Houston, Texas. I am not sure about it, but it looks as though more 
people plan to enter the Tournament this year than ever before. We have sent 
the rules to more than sixty high schools, for example—on their request. I 
hope we have rooms for everybody. I have forty-three contest rooms lined up 
and they are within two blocks of the Rice Hotel. We shall have to “stagger” 
the debating through the tournament days, I feel sure, rather than have all 
debating at the same six hours. 

At the same time we are looking forward to the Southern, we have been 
busy. For example, some of our individual members have done the following: 

Dr. Chase S. Winfrey has been named Professor of Speech and Chairman 
of the Department of Speech and Drama at East Tennessee State College. This 
is a new department, and Dr. Winfrey has been instrumental in its establish- 
ment. He has been at Johnson City for six years. 

Richard C. Brand has been named Director of Forensics at East Tennessee 
State College. He, along with Dr. Winfrey, are faculty sponsors of the Tenn- 
essee Gamma chapter of Pi Kappa Delta. 

Mary Newman is at Nacogdoches High School—her first teaching job and 
first experience directing high school plays and she is having a wonderful time. 

Charles Ledbetter, former debater from the University of Houston, has 
taken over the forensics work at Lamar High School in Houston. He replaces 
Winston Miller, who has returned to Northwestern for further graduate work. 

Mrs. Helen Babcock of Brazosport Senior High, Texas, reports that the 
debate squad has set up a permanent trophy in honor of “Pop” Blair, history 
teacher and debate coach for many years. The trophy, known as the Blair 
Award, will go to the outstanding debater of the year. 

Dr. Dwight Freshley was elected Vice-President of the Tennessee Speech 
Association for 1957-58 and was appointed to the Tennessee Television Com- 
mittee for Health Education. He has been joined at Vanderbilt by Mr. Robert 
Baldwin, MFA Yale, who will be technical director of the theatre. 

Miss Sara Lowrey continues her reading programs. In addition, she directed 
the Greenville chapter of AAUW in a production of “Pioneers In Progress,” 
for choral reading. It was presented later over WFBC-TV. 

Robert L. Antrim has joined the staff of West Texas State College as 
instructor in Speech and technical director of the theatre. Came from Colorado 
State College. 

William Moore and C. L. Farr of West Texas State are working toward 
doctorates at Michigan and Iowa respectively. 

Miss Jeanne E, Miles, instructor at Florida, was married to Mr. John 
Blackburn last November 29, at the First Presbyterian Church in Gainesville. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Blackburn are candidates for the doctorate at Florida: 
he in Economics; she in Speech. 

{ 226] 
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Mrs. Irving J. Lee, of the School of Speech, Northwestern, and her young 
son David were guests of Dr. Alma Johnson Sarrett (Mrs. Lew Sarett) during 
the Christmas vacation. 

Mrs. Mary L. Davis of the University of Houston repeated a course in Ef- 
fective Speaking for the Retail Merchants Association of Houston. 

Miss Alberta Ahler of Fountain City served as moderator for a panel at 
the East Tennessee Teachers’ Association. She is serving on a board of con- 
sultants preparing a third revision of Ommanney’s text, The Stage and the 
School. She also presented sixty students in a program entitled “Christmas 
Meditation.” 


DRAMATICS: 


The dramatics programs have been full. Recent programs at high schools 
have included OUR TOWN at Fountain City (Alberta Ahler); a ROOMFUL 
OF ROSES at White Station, Memphis (Gene Crain); FOOTFALLS, Brazos- 
port (Helen Babcock); ALL IN THE FAMILY and FOG ISLAND, Nacog- 
doches (Mary Newman). 

The colleges and universities have presented: BUS STOP at Memphis State 
University (Eugene Bence): THIEVES’ CARNIVAL at University of Houston 
(Stanley Hamilton); THE WORLD WE LIVE IN at Agnes Scott College 
(Roberta Winter); SKIN OF OUR TEETH, GIRL CRAZY, DON JUAN IN 
HELL, THE HOUSE OF BERNARDA ALBA, THE DESPERATE HOURS 
at West State College (Crannell Tolliver and staff); KING LEAR, CLAR- 
ENCE, and THE PATRIOTS at Furman; ENEMY OF SOCIETY, COMEDY 
OF ERRORS, and NIGHT MUST FALL at Harding College. 

Florida Players, undergraduate drama group at the University of Florida, 
have inaugurated a series of coffee hours on stage after the opening of each 
production. All members of the audience are invited by the ushers to remain 
for the social hour, during which they meet the cast and backstage crew, and 
are able to examine settings, lightings, and costumes at close range. The coffee 
hours, thus far held after the openings of STREET SCENE and VENUS 
OBSERVED, have pleased theatre goers in Gainesville. 


FORENSIC: 


Our members have been busy with forensics. The University of Florida 
held a Junior Debate Tournament for students without previous experience. 
Varsity debaters from Florida won honors at Carolina Forensics, Dixie Classic 
at Wake Forest, and at the Pittsburgh Cross-Examination. The University of 
Alabama participated in the Gulf States Speech Festival, the Savage Forensic 
at Durant, the Magnolia Festival at Columbus, and the West Point Elims up 
to this point, reports Annabel D. Hagood, director. 

Lamar High School won honors at the Austin and Adamson tournaments. 
Nocogdoches High attended the Speech Conference at Stephen F. Austin State 
College. Brazosport Senior High is aiming at membership in the National 
Forensic League. White Station High participated in the Practice Tournament 
at Messick in Memphis. 

Vanderbilt attended the Alabama Discussion, the Southern TKA regional, 
the Western Kentucky, the Millsaps, the Tennesssee Intercollegiate. Harding 
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College has attended eight tournaments. Furman University entertained the 
Scottish debaters on March 14, They attended the TKA Southern Region. The 
University of Houston won honors at the Golden Spread at Amarillo, at the 
Mid-South at Arkadelphia, in addition to taking part in the Savage, the Texas 
Junior, the A&M, the Baylor, and the Glendy Bourke. 


OTHER ITEMS: 

Four students from Fountain City High School, Knoxville, take part in a 
discussion panel with a local news announcer each week. Different students and 
a different topic of current interest are used each week. 

Choral readers—thirty of them—do programs for elementary schools near 
Fountain City High School. 

University of Mississippi staff members have been sponsoring and aiding 
high school forensic programs in Mississippi. They held their High School 
Workshop in December. January saw them at Delta State College, judging 
contests. In February they were hosts for North Mississippi Elimination. 

West Texas State College presents seven half-hour TV programs a week 
over Station KVII, Amarillo. 

Florida is making plans for its fifth annual English Language Institute and 
its annual Speech and Hearing Conference. The first will be in August, and 
the latter in June. Outstanding speakers who will appear are Dr. C. K. Thomas 
of Cornell, Dr. Jane Harder of Youngstown, and Dr. Ruth Becky Irwin of 
Ohio State University. 
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SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
May 1, 1958 


ALABAMA 
ANNISTON 
Anniston City Schools: 
Loretta G. Brown 


AUBURN 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute: 
Frank B. Davis 
William P. Dorné 
Mary V. Moore 
J. B. Ranney 
William S. Smith 


BIRMINGHAM 
2003 22nd St. So.: 
Rose B. Johnson 


515 South 55th Street; Apt. 217: 


Carolyn Clifton 

1500 Bush Blvd.: 

Florence Pass 

Jr. League & Hearing Center: 
Frances M. Meeks 
Birmingham Southern College: 
M. Fred Evans 

Howard College: 

G. Allan Yeomans 
University Medical Center: 
John E. Paul 


COLUMBIANA 
Shelby Co. High School: 
Barbara Joiner 


FLORENCE 


Florence State Teachers College: 


Edward E. Matis 


HELENA 
Indiana Springs School: 
James H. Mason 


MAXWELL AIR FORCE BASE 
Joseph H. Mahaffey 
F. A. Cartier 


MOBILE 
Day School for the Deaf: 
May G. Carlin 
United Cerebral Palsy Center: 
Margaret A. Crary 


MONTEVALLO 
108 Highland: 
A. J. Kochman 


ALABAMA—Continued 
Alabama College: 
Patricia Clithero 
Sara M. Ivey 
Laura *. Wright 

TUSCALOOSA 
1407 University Ave.: 
Elizabeth F. Carnell 
G. Mitchell Carnell, Jr. 
Apt, A-7; Ala. Apt’s.: 
Rose Whidden 


UNIVERSITY 
University of Alabama: 
Ollie L. Backus 
Allen Bales 
Frances Beckelheimer 
John Carta-Falsa 
Mary V. Dearstone 
Marian Gallaway 
Annabel Hagood 
T. Earle Johnson 
H. Hardy Perritt 
Rebecca Ragsdale Potterfield 
Lewis I. Raimist 
Louise M. Ward 
Bettie L. Warren 
Elizabeth Webster 


ARKANSAS 

BATESVILLE 

Arkansas College: 

Doris Hammett 
CLARKVILLE 

College of the Ozarks: 

Fred Koontz 
CONWAY 

Arkansas State Teachers College: 

Mary K. Sands 

Leona Scott 
FAYETTEVILLE 

University of Arkansas: 

Blair M. Hart 
LITTLE ROCK 

Central High School: 

Alberta Harris 

Hall High School: 

Marguerite P. Metcalf 
SEARCY 

Harding College: 

Evan Ulrey 
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CALIFORNIA 
LONG BEACH 15 
2027 Pattiz Ave.: 
John W. Wills 


FLORIDA 

CORAL GABLES 

University of Miami: 

Eugene White 
DELAND 

Stetson University: 

Mary L. Gehring 

Charles C. Ritter 
DUNEDIN 

Pinella County Sp. Therapist: 

Barbara A. Hardin 
GAINESVILLE 

University of Florida: 

Jeanne Miles Blackburn 

May Burton 

H. P. Constans 

Douglas W. Ehninger 

Donald Harrington 

Margaret C. McClellan 

W. M. Parrish 

William Reynolds 

Alma Sarett 

L. L. Zimmerman 


JACKSONVILLE 
Robert E. Lee High School: 
Eunice Horne 


LAKELAND 
Florida Southern College: 
Mrs. F. H. Callahan 
Mildred Ibberson 
MIAMI 
Jackson High School: 
Bertha Hunt 
Miami Beach High School: 
Nancy J. Weir 
PENSACOLA 


Naval School of Aviation Medicine: 


Gilbert C. Tolhurst 
TALLAHASSEE 

Florida State University: 

Wade W. Banks 

Theodore Clevenger, Jr. 

G. Don Davidson 

C. W. Edney 

Samuel Faircloth 

Thomas R. King 

Thomas R. Lewis 

Gregg Phifer 

L. L. Schendel 
WARRINGTON 

535 S. Barrancas St.: 
Mrs. Ada G. Weisinger 








GEORGIA 


ATHENS 
University of Georgia: 
Stanley Ainsworth 
Arthur J. Fear 
Harold Luper 
Jerry Maddox 
James E. Popovich 
Carlton S. Smith 
David B. Strother 
ATLANTA 
Davison School of Speech 
Correction: 
Louise Davison 
Emory University: 
George A. Neely 
Jr. League School of Speech 
Correction: 
Virginia C. Baird 


State Department of Education: 


Mamie J. Jones 
BAXLEY, GA. 

Appling Co. High School: 

Wm. E. Brand 
COLLEGEBORO 

Ga. Teachers Col.: 

Dorothy Few 
DECATUR 

Agnes Scott College: 

Roberta Winter 
GAINESVILLE 

Gainesville Public Schools: 

Mary M. McCaslin 
MACON 

Mercer University: 

Helen G. Thornton 

Wesleyan Conservatory: 

Mary Pate 

Ruth Simonson 
STATESBORO 

701 E. Jones Ave. 

Robert Overstreet 
SIDELL 

Jamaica High School: 

Marvin L. Tuttle 
VALDOSTA 

Valdosta State College: 

Louise A. Sawyer 


ILLINOIS 
CHAMPAIGN 

University of Illinois: 
Bill Carmack 


IOWA 
IOWA CITY 
University of Iowa: 
Orville Hitchcock 
Obra Quave 
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IOWA—Continued 

WAVERLY 
Wartburg College: 
Robt. G. Smith 


KANSAS 
MANHATTAN 
Kansas State College: 
John L. Robson 


KENTUCKY 
GEORGETOWN 
Georgetown College: 
Rena Calhoun 
HOPKINSVILLE 
Hopkinsville High School: 
Eugene Gough 
LEXINGTON 


St. Crippled Children Commission: 


Mary L. McDowell 
LOUISVILLE 

Southern Baptist Theological 

Seminary: 

Charles McGlon 
MOREHEAD 

Morehead High School: 

James E. Davis 
MURRAY 

Murray State College: 

J. Albert Tracy 


PRINCETON 
Caldwell County High School: 
Dale Faughn 
RICHMOND 
Eastern Kentucky State College: 
Pearl Buchanan 
WILMORE 
Asbury College: 
Gladys Greathouse 
WINCHESTER 
Winchester High School: 
Mrs. Rich. Sanderson 


LOUISIANA 

BATON ROUGE 

Louisiana State University: 

Waldo W. Braden 

Clinton Bradford 

C. Cordelia Brong 

Jack Gravlee 

Giles W. Gray 

Jack W. CcCullough 

Francine Merritt 

Owen M. Peterson 

Claude Shaver 

Wesley Wiksell 

C. M. Wise 


LOUISIANA—Continued 
GRAMBLING 
Grambling College: 
Floyd L. Sandle 
HAMMOND 
Southeastern Louisiana College: 
Norman Attenhofer 
George R. Bonnell 
Henry Cumpton 
LAFAYETTE 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute: 
Albert S. Capuder 
Edward L. Kramer 
Roy D. Murphy 
H. Waldo Wasson 
MONROE 
Northeastern Louisiana College: 
George C. Brian 
James W. Parkerson 
NATCHITOCHES 
Northwestern State College: 
Irma Stockwell 
Edna West 
NEW ORLEANS 
3939 Gentilly Blvd.: 
Thomas L. Tedford 
Orleans Parish Corrective Speech 
Dep’t.: 
Alida Dureau 
Rosemary Calongne 
Lorretto Burke 
Tulane University: 
Robert W. Corrigan 
Maurice Joseph 
Jeannette Laguaite 
Monroe Lippman 
PINEVILLE 
Louisiana College: 
DeWitte T. Holland 
RUSTON 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute: 
Paul J. Pennington 
MARYLAND 
ANNAPOLIS 
Kennedy Point: 
Mark H. Von Redlich 
COLLEGE PARK 
Univ. of Maryland 
E. Thomas Starcher 
MICHIGAN 
EAST LANSING 
Mich. State Univ.: 
Donald H. Ecroyd 
Thomas R. Long 
MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
University of Minnesota: 
Robert L. Scott 
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MISSISSIPPI 


CLINTON 
Mississippi College: 
Hollis B. Todd 
Mrs. H. B. Todd 


COLUMBUS 
Mississippi State College for 
Women: 
Harvey Cromwell 


FRENCH CAMP 


French Camp Academy: 
A. M. Jones 


HATTIESBURG 
Mississippi Southern College: 
Paul Brandes 
Marilyn Brown 
Don George 
Gilbert Hartwig 
Robt. L. McCroskey 
Roland Oesterreich 
Robert Peters 
Gerald Sgyres 
Robert M. Treser 
M. L. Turney 
Gerard Wagner 
Wm. Carey College: 
Clara Axie Dyer 


JACKSON 
Murrah High School: 
Emmy Lou Patton 
LONG BEACH 
Long Beach High School: 
Word Guild 
MAGEE 
Magee High School: 
Lillian Finch 
MERIDIAN 
Meridian Junior College: 
J. C. Brown 
Stevens School Speech Clinic: 
Tommie Rigdon 
NATCHEZ 
Natchez Public Schools: 
Etoile DuBard 
POPLARVILLE 
Pearl River Junior College: 
Anne Daniel 
RAYMOND 


Hinds Junior College: 
Fred L. Brooks, Jr. 


MISSISSIPPI—Continued 
UNIVERSITY 
University of Mississippi: 
Joseph Baldwin 
Christine Drake 
Charles M. Getchell 
Lucia C. Morgan 
Clyde E. Reeves 


NORTH CAROLINA 

CHAPEL HILL 

University of North Carolina: 

Richard P. Douthit 

Norman W. Mattis 
DAVIDSON 

Davidson College: 

Raymond W. Tyson 
DURHAM 

Duke University: 

Joseph C. Wetherby 
MARS HILL 

Mars Hill College: 

Gentry O. Crisp 
WINSTON-SALEM 

Wake Forest College: 

Franklin R. Shirley 

James H. Walton 
RALEIGH 

North Carolina State College: 

L. Swain 
THOMASVILLE 

Thomasville High School: 

Mrs. M. G. Allmond 
NORTH DAKOTA 


State Teachers College: 
Agnes D. Nelson 


OHIO 


COLUMBUS 
Ohio State University: 
Peggy J. Revels 
GRANVILLE 
Dension University: 
Lionel Crocker 
OBERLIN 
Oberlin College: 
Robert Gunderson 


PENNSYLVANIA 
University of Pittsburgh: 
Otis M. Walter 








Sustaining Members 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA 
1001 Main St.: 
Norman Lambries 
Columbia Col.: 
B. Frank Lee 
University of South Carolina: 
Merrill G. Christophersen 


GREENVILLE 
Graham School: 
Ethel Leach 
Jr. League Speech & Hearing 
Center: 
Stuart I. Gilmore 
Furman University: 
Robert Kunkel 
Sara Lowrey 
Dorothy Richey 


LANCASTER 
409 Chesterfield Ave.: 
Mrs. Ned Gregory 


SPARTANBURG 
Converse College 
James W. Parker 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA 
Chattanooga Speech and Hearing 
Center: 
J. Dale Welsch 


FOUNTAIN CITY 
Central High School: 
Alberta Ahler 


JACKSON 
West Tennessee Speech and Hearing 
Clinic: 
Betty J. Caraway 
Elaine Washington 
JEFFERSON CITY 
Carson-Newman: 
R. F. Conklin, Jr. 
JOHNSON CITY 
East Tennessee State College: 
Chase Winfrey 
KNOXVILLE 
1300 Raleigh 
Alberta Ahler 
University of Tennessee: 
Paul L. Soper 
MARYVILLE 
Maryville College: 
Doria B. Yeaman 
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TENNESSEE—Continued 
MEMPHIS 
Central High School: 
Rebekah Cohen 
Humes High School: 
Helen Lochrie 
Messick High School: 
Freda Kenner 
Southside High School: 
Laura Warne 
Treadwell High School: 
Mary Eleanor Cooley 
NASHVILLE 
Belmont College: 
Marjorie Bunyard 
Susan Estes 
David Lipscomb College: 
Carroll Ellis 
Vanderbilt University: 
K. W. Pauli 
Joseph E. Wright 
WHITE HAVEN 
Whitehaven High School: 
Patricia Wheeler 


TEXAS 

ABILENE 

1945 Simmons: 

Nora Everton 

Abilene Christian: 

Fred Barton 

Rex B. Kyker 

Hardin Simmons University: 

Emogene Emery 
AUSTIN 

Allan Jr. High School: 

Nan Elkins 

University of Texas: 

Eva B. Currie 

Mac R. Moseley 

Jerry R. Powell 

L. Bruce Roach 

Thomas A. Rousse 

Howard W. Townsend 

Jesse J. Villarreal 

Donald M. Williams 
BEAUMONT 

Lamar State Col. of Tech.: 

Arnold Anderson 

Ted Skinner 

MacArthur High School: 

Jonnie Elzner 
BELTON 

Mary Hardin Baylor: 

Norman P. Crawford 

M. Daniel McLallen 

Tyler Elementary School: 

Mrs. Pat Forrester 
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TEXAS—Continued 
BROWNWOOD 
Howard Payne Univ.: 
McDonald Held 
Stark McQuain 
CANYON 
West Texas State College: 
Crannell Tolliver 
CARRIZO SPRINGS 
Uradla: 
Mary Frazier 
COLLEGE STATION 
Texas Agricultural & Mechanical 
College: 
Lee J. Martin 


DALLAS 
Southern Methodist University: 
Edyth Renshaw 
Harold Weiss 

DENTON 
North Texas State College: 
Reginald Holland 
Texas State College for Women: 
Earl C. Bryan 

FORT WORTH 


Texas Wesleyan College: 
H. B. Brous 


HOUSTON 


Houston Speech & Hearing Center: 


Tina E. Bangs 

Myrtle H. Dawson 

Sam Houston High School: 
Edward N. Thompson 
Spring Branch High School: 
Rex R. Fleming 

Texas Southern University: 
Thomas J. Freeman 
University of Houston: 
Genevieve Arnold 

Tom C. Battin 

Mrs. R. Ray Battin 

Stanley K. Hamilton 
William Kilgarlin 

Auley Luke 

J. Robert Olian 

Don Streeter 

Patrick Welch 

Joan L. Williams 


KINGSVILLE 


Texas College of Arts & Industry: 


Jack P. Clark 


TEXAS—Continued 
LUBBOCK 
Texas Technological College: 
James E. Brennan 
Bernard A. Landes 
P. Merville Larson 


MIDLAND 
1111 W. Ill. St.: 
Verna Harris 


NACOGDOCHES 
Stephen F. Austin State College: 
Robert B. Capel 


PASADENA 
210 W. Broadway: 
Nina A. Verser 


PLAINVIEW 
2002 W. 8th: 
Henry Eason 
Wayland Baptist College: 
Martin Landers 


SAN ANTONIO 
Incarnate Word High School: 
Sister Francis Xavier 
St. Mary’s University: 
A. J. Blume 


SAN MARCOS 
Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College: 
Elton Abernathy 
SHERMAN 
Austin Col.: 
Paul Beardsley 


SEGUIN 
Texas Lutheran College: 
Gene Reynolds 


SWEENY, TEXAS 
Box 261: 
Karen Machac 


WACO 
Baylor University: 
Chloe Armstrong 
Mary A. Booras 
Cecil May Burke 
Glenn R. Capp 
Mrs. G. R. Capp 
Nancy J. Fry 
Carolyn J. Rohrman 
Lola Walker 

WICHITA FALLS 
Midwestern University: 
Jennie L. Hindman 
Thomas J. Pace 
Fred Tewell 








VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 


University of Virginia: 


J. Jeffery Auer 

Joe Blanton 

Helen Burr 

Robert C. Jeffrey 

Carolyne Khuri 

G. Robert Hopper 

George P. Wilson, Jr. 
HAMPTON 

Hampton Institute: 

William Kearney 
LEXINGTON 

Box 694: 

James W. Pence, Jr. 


Sustaining Members 


RICHMOND 
University of Richmond: 
Bert Bradley 
WARWICK 
726 Nansemond Dr. 
Robert Schlitt 
WILLIAMSBURG 
College of William & Mary: 
Donald L. McConkey 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE 
APO 949 
Hq. U. S. Army Security Ag— 


Alaska: 
sesame L. Phillips—R.A. 18497669 
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